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Wo | The group below: center, R. C. Morse; above, George A. Hall; below, Howard Williams; upper left, Cephas Brainerd ; 
- , : lower left, John R. Mott; upper right, L. C. Warner; lower right, George W. Mehaffey 
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Commencement Dates 


The following list includes the Commencement and 
Anniversary days of the leading educational institu- 
tions. Additions will be welcomed and should be sent 
promptly : 

UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


Amherst, Amherst, Mass., June 26 
Bates, Lew iston, Me., June 19 
Beloit. Beloit, Wis., June 19 
Berea, Berea, Ky June 27 
Bow doin, Brunswick. Me., June 27 
Brown, Providence “4 I., June 19 


Colby, Waterville, June 26 


Colgate, Hamilton, N June 20 
Cornell, Ithaca, N. Y., June 20 


yy. 
Dartmouth, ew er, N. H., June 26 
June 26 





Fargo, Fargo, N. D., 
Hamilton, Clinton, N. Y., June 27 
Harvard a Mass. = June 26 
Hiram, Hiram, 0O., June 20 
Indiana, Bloomington, Ill., June 19 
Lafay vette, Easton, Pa., June 19 
Mascac husetts Agric ahah, Amherst, Mass., June 19 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mic June 20 
Mt. Holyoke, South Hadley, *Mass., June 19 
Oberlin; Oberlin, O.. June 19 
Ohio, Athens, O., June 20 
Olivet, Olivet, Mich., June 20 
Pomona, Claremont, Cal., June 26 
Rhode Island Amie ultural, Kingston, R. L., June 18 
Ripon, Ripon, June 19 
Roc hester, Rochester, N. Y., June 19 
Rutgers, New Brunswick, N. # oe June 19 
Smith, Northampton, Mass., June 17 
Trinity, Hartford, Ct., June 26 
Tufts, Medford, Mass. eo June 19 
Vermont, Burlin on, Vt., June 26 
Washington and Lee, Lexington, Va., June 19 
Wellesley, Wellesley, Mass. June 24 
Wesleyan, Middletown, Ct., June 26 
Wheaton, Wheaton, I[1l., June 27 
Williams. Williamstown, Mass., June 26 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis., June 20 
Yale, New Haven, Ct., June.26 
Yankton, Yankton, S. >. June 19 
SEMINARIES AND ACADEMIES 
Abbot, Andover, Mass., June 18 
Bradford, Bradford, Mass., June 14 
Cushing, Ashburnham, Mass., June 19 
Hebron, Hebron, M June 1y¥ 
Kimball U nion, Meriden, N N. H., June 23 
Monson, Monson, Mas June 18 
Northfield, E. Northfield, Mass., June 19 
Phillips, Andov er, Mass , June 26 
Phillips, Exeter, Mass., June 19 
Thayer, Braintree, Mass., June 25 
Wheaton, Norton, Mass. June 19 
Williston, Easthampton, ” Mass. a June 18 














$50.00 
California 


AND RETURN 











Tickets on sale July 6 to 13; return limit 
August 31, 1901, via 


Chicago & North-Western 
Union Pacific 
Southern Pacific 


THE OVERLAND LIMITED, the luxurious 

every-day train, leaves Chicago 6.30 
p.m. Only three days en route. All 
meals in Dining Cars; Buffet Library Cars 
(with barber). Two other fast trains 10.00 
a. m. and 11.30 p. m. daily. The best of 
everything. Call on any agent for tickets 
or address 


461 Broadway, - New York|435 Vine St., + Cincinnati 
601 Ches’t St., Philadelphia\507 Smithf’ id St. oPitteburg 


15 June 1901 


Every Day Train stops at Falls View 


where the best view of Niagara Falls is obtained. 


MICHIGAN CENTRAL 


“The Niagara Falls Route.” 
PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, 


Splendid Train Service. Ele: 
Stop-Over on Through Tickets. 


REDUCED RATES. 


EASTERN RESORTS 
at Dining Cars. 


Pan-American Souvenir, A Summer Note Book, and other publications 
sent upon application with four cents postage. 


W. RUGGLES, General Passenger and Ticket Agent, CHICAGO 














pomnies EUROPE FOREIGN TOURS 





FAST TWIN SCREW SERVICE. 
Boston to common and Liverpool. 
New England, 11,600 tons........... June 19, July 17. 
cn a a, 173.000 tons ewe July 3, July 31. 

Saleen, 5 57 5 upwards; 2d saloon, Lac 4 upwards. For 
passage and further information, apply 
Gishands, Mills & Co., 77-81 Benen St., Boston. 





368 Washington St., Boston|234 Superior St., Ci 
301 Main 8t., - - Buffalo\17 Campus Martius, Detroit 
212 Clark St., - Chicago|2KingSt. rEast,Toronto,Ont. 














THE LENOX 


Boylston Street 
BOSTON’S NEWEST HOTEL 


Near New Old South and Trinity Churches, Boston 
Public Library, Art Museum, New Horticultural, 
Sympheny and Chickering Halls. 


Superb in Appointments, Cuisine and Service 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
The Most Modern and Up-to-date Hotel in Boston 
Specitsay, duly and x — aes 
URIAH H WELCH 


Formerly of New York 


GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE 


Every Wednesday, 
BOSTON—-LIVERPOOL: ‘LONDON 


First Cabin, 860 upwards, : on 


set steamer o ppevonian” (new), 11,000 tons, 
“ Cestrian,” 9,000 tons, June 12; “ Winifredian ’” 


oer. "10,500 tons, June 20 ; “Iberian” (new), 6,000 
tons, June 15, to London. 

F. 0. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’l Agents, 
Telephone 1359 Main. 1165 State Street, Boston 


CUNARD LINE. 


Largest New Twin Screw Passenger Steamers from 
Boston to Liverpool via Queenstown. Remarkable for 
steadiness. 14,000 tons, 600 feet long, 65 feet beam. 
All Saloon and Second Saloon Rooms located on upper 
decks amidships. Perfect ventilation. 

SAXONTIA, June 15, July 20, Aug. 24. 

IVERNIA, July 6, Aug. 10. 

Saloon, $75 up. Second Saloon, nee Third 
Class, low rates. Accommodation unsurpassed. 

Low winter rates in force July 20th. 

















ALEXANDER MARTIN, Agent, 
99 State St., Boston, Mass. 


— norms J June, July and August. Moderate 
— Short tour in August, $225. Our tours 
e many special and valeabie features. Con- 


| quoted by university graduates. 
Illustrated pamphlet now ready. 
DUNNING & SAWYER, 
106 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


GO TO 


Lake George 


** The most beautiful lake in America” 
—FRANCIS PARKMAN 


For a summer stay in charming surround- 
ings, the most lovely spot in all the Lake 
George region where the society is espe- 
cially congenial for refined people, go to the 


.|Silver Bay Hotel 


A new, clean, comfortable hotel. Homelike 
No bar. Write for information, addressing 


SILAS H. PAINE, Hotel Majestic, New York 
oe ADIBON DACKS. 


THE WAWBEEK om. 


ON UPPER SARANAC LAKE. 
Pure Sprig Water. 9 — ag + Golf Links. 
Private Tables, Boating. panting, Fishing. 
Send for illustrated bookle 
J. BEN HART, Proprietor, Wawheck, N.Y. 


PAN-AMERICAN BUFFALO. 
Hotel and private house accommodations secured for 
visitors. A/l prices. Old established Tourist Agency. 

Full information on ap slication. 
AMERICAN GUIDE AND COURIER COMPANY. 
220 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. Tel. 3872 Main. 
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Don’? let your baby be pale and listless. Give 
him Mellin’s Food, and see how healthy, happy and 
bright he will be. 


A CHANCE.FOR REsST.—The newspapers are full 
nowadays of Southern trips and recreation tours, 
but we publish in another column an announce- 
ment of another method of procuring rest and rec- 
reation which is less expensive. We commend to 
our overworked readers the announcement headed 
“Down,” which we publish today over the signa- 
ture of the Paine Furniture Company. 


NERVOUSNESS AND NERVE.—The more nervous a 
man is the Jess nerve he has. That sounds paradoxical— 
but it isn’t, for nerve is stamina. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla gives nerve. It tones the whole 
system, perfects digestion and assimilation, and ing there- 
fore the best medicine ane vous person can ta 

If you get tired easily, mentally or physic: ay, ‘take it 

it will do you good. 


Benevolent Societies 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISsIONS, Room 704, Congre; 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer ; 4 
Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

BosTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOC organized 1097 
wer, Alerandey MoKente D-D, Frestdent, Goo. Gould 

easurer ; now, ni ng § re om 

1 ional House, Boston. ‘A Congregational 
levoted to the ‘material, social, moral and reli- 
nests s should be made pay- 

Sea: —, Contrivt - 
tions from churches and individuals: solicite 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME ~ amen SOCIETY 
is represented in husetts (and in Massachuset's 
only 1S =e MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SO- 
OIBTY. Cor tional House. Rev. Joshua 
Coit, Rome h Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

Woman’s HoME a eg ASSOCIATION, Room 

607 © tienal ce hours 9 to 5. 


No. 
nual me 1. ~ B iife t membershi .00. Con- 
tributions ns golicited Ot Lizzie D. White, me Tressae 


wisstons, C BOARD ov F Commission ns tae sonnet 
ISSIONS, 
Treasurer ; Charles a Swett, Pu 
Pus Agent. Office in New York, Fourth A 
and Twenty-Second St. ; in Chicago, 153 La Salle Bt 
Toes WoMAN’S SEAMAN’ 6 FRIEND SOOIETY of Bos- 
ton, Room 60 onal House. Annual member- 
ship Be $1 00; —_ membershi; $20.0 00. Mrs. Henry C. 
Hotel Berkeley, Boylston St., Boston. 

THE ' pomeeebea Tig a1 BOARD OF PASTORAL Sut- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa 
tion, offers its coreiess. to churches des pastors or 
pulpit ae oe lies in Massachusetts and in other States. 
Roo onal House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secre 

THE AMERICAN anmany ASSOCIATION, United 
Charities Build w York. Missions in the United 
States, evangelist G pony em epey Fy at the South and in 
the West, among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 
615 House; Ghicsro Office, 153 La Salle 
Stree may be sent to either of the above 
ann or to H. W. Hub r, Fourth Ave. and 
Twenty-Second St., New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUiLDING eears 
7 and Ca 


D. D. Hope, Treas Treasurer, ‘United 
Charities Buil ing, New. Yorks v. George A. Hood, 
Congregational House, Boston, Field Secretary. 
Comiinmbieines. Epucation SOOIETY (including 
former New West Educa on Comm ission). Sebetanshins 
seven 
aeiieen “i 
rr} New Mexico. 
Wixi Treasure Offices 612,613 Co! 
House, Boston; 151 me. Bi, Bt, Chicago, 
THE Po ae ET Campo, Ria of. Daten. 








tional 


iis: M t mea a np te, 1 

men ree I AP Congres flonal 
Pps Fag itday Schools in nm and caburbe, 
Henry E,. Cob! E. Kelsey, \ ieee George H. 


Flint, Sec., 101" oarcenak St., Boston. 
BOARD OF fin this nate AID, Boston, ine. 


quests solicited y to A. G. Stan- 
Hg gS ay '04 Sears Building. Apply for a.d to 
E. ‘almer, 609 Congregational House 
NATIONAL COUNCIL’8 MINISTERIAL RELIEF Funr. 
—Aids aged and disabied ministers and missionaries and 
their families. Act oa 


D., Hartfo; é v. 8. B. Forbes, Hi 
rd, Ct. Tome , he be Gequeath tothe “ 
of the National ty Ben an ge ven pane 


red under 
bed -— of = State Of Connect ‘eut) ines insert the 

poquert , to be used for > Ministerial 
Relief. i provided in the Tees utions of the National 
Counell of the Congregational Churches of the United 


“me Copempeasreass. at bas SCHOOL AND PuB- 
LISHING pom ional ae Boston. Wil- 
lard Scott, D. D.. ‘Pres fie; Geo. M. Boynton, D.D., 
Secretary aad Peter 

The Mowery Depavtnéa’, which is in charge of the 
Secre y, Sustains Sunday school missionaries, fur- 
nishes feaben hel libraries and other necessary litera- 
ture to new and needy schools i meeeape yf or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of t is department 
are wholly soaps iy appropriations from the Busi- 
ness Departmen contributions from churches, 
Sunday schools con individuals go directly for mission- 
ary work. W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., 1s Field Secretary and 
Rev. F. J. Marsh is New England Superintendent for 


this department. 
The iness Department, in charge of the Business 
Man: er, and known in the trade as the Pilgrim Press, 


publisi The Congregationalist and Christian World 
the Pilgrim Series of Lesson Helps and Sunday school 

apers, books for Sunday schools and home reading, 

ecords and Requisites for churches and Sunday 
schools, and sells the books of all other publishers as 
well as its own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department, to which, however. 
it makes annual appropriations. Orders for ‘books ani 
subscriptions for Periodicals from Ohio and ail states 
east should be sent to the Business Manager, J. 
Tewksbury, at Boston, and from the interior and west. 
ern states to E. Herrick Brown, the Chicago Agent. 


CLOSET — and 
AND rayers 
ALTAR 


for personal and family use 
vostoaia The Pilgrim Press, >**beass. 








at The Quiet Hour. 
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EDITORIAL: 


Event and Comment 947 
Dr. Herron and the Integrity of the Family 950 
The Young Men’s Jubilee 950 
The Chief Meanings of Miracles 951 
In Brief 951 
CONTRIBUT ONS: 
From Day to Day. Allen Chesterfield 952 
Between Church and State—a story. I. Florence 
Converse 954 
Eight Months of Foreign Domination in China. 
Rev. D. Z. Sheffield 956 
The Y. M. C. A. Training School at Springfield 960 
The Y. M.C. A. Secretary as a Type. Frank W. 
Ober 962 
THE HOME. 

* The Comfort—a selected poem 969 
Paragraphs 969 
Brothers and Sisters. Il. Lily Rice Foxcroft 969 
Closet and Altar 970 
Amusing a Sick Child. I. B. W. 970 
The Conversation Corner. Mr. Martin 971 
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FOR ENDEAVORERS—Topie for June 23-29 957 
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June 16-22 97 


Editorial Comment 951 
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New Lectures 977 
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In and Around New York 973 

In and Around Chicago 976 

Two Diamond Jubilees in Massachusetts 978 
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Commencement Dates 944 
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Eleazar Boynton, Christian Merchant and Gen- 

tleman 957 

The Y. M. C. A. Exhibition in Mechanics’ Build- 

ing 958 

Baltimore’s Tribute to Dr. Babcock 959 

The Boston Y. M. C. A. 959 

Death of Edward Kimball 959 

The State Executive Vommittee of Massachu- 

setts and Rhode Island 961 

Pointers for Delegates 963 

A Ministerial « ureau for New York 973 

Foreign Visitors to the Boston Y. M. C, A. Con- 

vention 973 

Des Moines Invites the National Council 976 

Biographical 976 

The Case of Dr. Herron 979 

Marriages and Deaths 981 

Where the Larger Delegations Stop 981 

Meetings and Events to Come 981 

Woman’s Board Prayer Meeting 983 

Basiness Outlook 984 

In and Around Boston 984 
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THE ONGREGATIONALIST 


and Boston Recorder 
The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849 
Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 





Per Year in advance, $3; 2 Years, $5; 5 Years, $10 
IP PAYMENT IS DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR 
Single Copy, Ten Cents 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, $5 
CHURCH CLUBS, UNDER SPECIAL CONDITIONS, $2 
On trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 Months, 25 cents 


RECEIPTs for subscriptions are indicated by the date of 
expiration on the address label. Ifa [ee receipt is 
wanted a stamp must be sent with the remittance. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Notice of change 0 C4 address 
must reach this office on Fri e sending 

of the paper of the following week to the t ce address. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents fa agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to ie inch, 11 od < the column. 
Discounts according to mount 

READING NOTICES, leaded monparet, ray cents per line, 
each insertion, net. 


The Pilgrim Press 
Boston and Chicago 
J. H. Tewksbury, Business Manager. 


Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd 











THE 


MAY-FLOWER 


AND 


Tler Log 


July 15, 1620— May 6, 1621 
Chiefly from Original Sources 
—bBY— 


AZEL AMES, M. D., 
Member of the Pilgrim Society 


With Maps and Charts, showing the 
course of the Pilgrims, a Portrait of Gov- 
ernor Edward Winslow and other Illustra- 
tions. 


Dr. Ames gives in this book a history of 
the Speedwell, and describes the model and 
rig of the May-Flower, her charter, officers, 
crew, passenger lists, quarters, provisions, 
lading, etc. From all accessible data he 
has constructed a Log of the May-Flower’s 
Pilgrim voyage, and in an Appendix he re- 
prints important Pilgrim documents. 

Besides being of unique interest for all 
descendants of the Pilgrims, the volume 
appeals especially to book-lovers — being 
printed in seventeenth century style from 
old-face type, with ornamental initials, chap- 
ter headings, tail-pieces, and marginal rules, 
giving it unusual distinction. 

8vo, $6.00, net 


For sale everywhere. Send for cireuler to 


HovucurTon, MIFrFLin & Co. 
Boston and New York 











SACRED SONGS No. 2. 


anion book of No. 1, 208 pages of new songs 
ton Banter te *hools, Prayer Me étings, etc. Best collec- 
tion offered. $25 per 100. Sample, 20 cts. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago. 
For Sale by THE PILGRIM PRESS, Seen ony Calcage 


A Soldier in Two Armies 


By Rev. George Arthur Andrews, 
Cloth, pp. 123, 60 Cents net, 


is the short narrative of a short life. It is the biog- 
raphy of Charles Abraham Hart, better known as 
“Carl,” who enlisted for the war with Spain when 
he was sixteen years old, and who died in Porto Rico 
just before his seventeenth birthday. He was a 
manly boy, of remarkable athletic ability, a natural 
leader, and a simple, earnest Christian. He prized 
his fuotball equipment and his Christian Endeavor 
pin, both representing elements of his life, in which 
his interest was most hearty and healthy. A vigor- 
ous Christian and a Christian athlete, he entered 
military service from a sense of duty, and earried 
his clean and spiritual manliness through all the 
temptations of life in camp, on transports, in the 
field and the hospital. Such a story is good to read 
and good to think about. It must be an inspiration 
to manly living on the part of all its readers. 


seston Che Pilgrim Press « CHICAGO 





AMERICAN SCHOOL OF 


European Travel, Study and Conference. 


Directed by P. W. SEARCH, formerly Supt. Schools, Los 


Angeles, Cal., and Holyoke, Mass. 


Exceptional Opportunity for Students — Educational 
Leadership—Health, Travel, History, Science, Art and 
Recreation — Special Sections for Music Students and 
Education—Countries visited, Belgium, France, Switzer- 


land, Italy, Germany, Holland, England and Se otland— 
9 mos. and 5 


Terms Moderate—Party Limited—Time, 
mos.—Sails Sept. 5—Application Immediate. For de. 
seriptive circular address P Z ARCH, Care of 


Clark University, Worcester, Mass, 
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Quality--Quality--Quality. 


Never a bit of stone work goes out of our establishment that we cannot point 


xt DaKS 














to with satisfaction. 
Quality—quality—quality is what we insist on, day in and day out. 
When you erect a “ igre & MILLER” monument you are not only getting 
2 the best there is in respect to quality, 
but you are also certain that the price 


~~ 

















If you contemplate 
the purchase of 
memorials, 
write us for designs 
and estimates, 
also for our new 
FREE BOOKLET 
full of 
valuable 
information. 


is reasonable, since we recognize no 
middlemen, but deal directly with the 
consumer. . 

We use Quincy, Westerly, Barre, 
or any other leading monu- 











mental stone, as the need 


may be. 


6SEL1355558U 3556355555 U3535658855 


We employ experienced designers and sculptors, and we ship our work to all 


parts of this country and Canada—a sure evidence of its popularity. 


THOMAS & MILLER, Quincy, Mass., U.S.A. 
Leading Manufacturers and Designers of High-Grade Monumental Work. 












Individual Communion 
Outfits. Sexd tor free catalogue 


SANITARY CommUsOs OUTFIT COo., 
Dept. E, Rochester, N, ¥. 


ELLS . 


Stee] Alloy Church and Schoo! 
Qmalogue The 


























Cc. 8. BELL C0.. Hilleberes 
az to Make—Easy to Digest and of Exquisite Flavor. 
FAVORABLY KNOWN trengthening, Refreshing and most economical in use. 
s Granch Seneae E FURNISHED Seen A as Sold at all grocery stores—order it next time. 
papa 
WEST- G seweeny aCe 
CHIMES, TROY IY -R.-TIRED MINISTERS ANID TEACHERS W “ot 
YMYER ING EMPLOYMENT FOR THE SUMMER are 
quested to correspond with the undersigned relative to 
HURON BELLS, PEALS AND CHL MES, CHURCH rositions as travelin hip pow jah to establish branch 
or LAKE SUPERIOR 2 —" AnD ibraries. New hooks as issued ; ga delivery; exact 
EAST INDIA TIN 0: Bxr:i5:8. TELLS WEY. book called for; 45 states; 15th year. THE PARMELEE 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, to Cincinnati Bell Peay Co., Cincinnati, 0. — New England Center, Congregational House, 
THE EB. W.VANDUZEN CoO., Cincinnati.O 





20 WEEKS FOR 25 CENTS 


Our Annual Coin Card offer will go into effect July 20. For 20 weeks we are to send The Congregationalis: 
and Christian World to a new name for only 25 cents in coin or stamps. This offer includes Four Christian World 
Numbers. This monthly paper is the Latest, and many are saying ‘the Best,’ Thing in American Religious Journalism. 
It is the regular weekly issue of The Congregationalist complete in all departments plus special notable features. 

If the blank below, properly filled, is received before July 1, accompanied by 25 cents, we will supplement the 
Coin Card offer with this one. 


Publishers of The Congregationalist: 
I inclose herewith 25 cents for 20 weeks’ trial subscription, beginning 


July 20. Send to 
Name 














Totwn State— 





Indorsed by 
Address 
Note. Names sent must be of persons who have not had the regular reading of this paper during the last two years 


Address, THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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Event and Comment 


The variant ways in 
Preeti ara which the Spirit of 
7 God leads men to their 
life work find interesting illustration in 
the replies of candidates appointed to 
foreign mission fields in answer to ques- 
tions asked by Secretary Mabie at the 
Baptist anniversary in Springfield. One 
said that he could not remember when he 
did not think that his life work would be 
beyond theseas. Another fought the ques- 
tion through to self-dedication all alone 
in the forest after a religious meeting. 
Another had acknowledged the duty of 
serving Christ in the ministry and made 
the particular field of service a matter of 
careful study and deliberate choice in 
the light of urgency of need and oppor- 
tunity. Another left the pastorate be- 
cause he heard the call to a wider field of 
work in foreign lands. And yet another 
was stirred to self-dedication by an awak- 
ening to the need of more work in foreign 
fields which the war in the Philippines 
brought to him. Here is variety of 
agency, but one real motive—to extend 
the kingdom of Christ. We need not 
fear for men who have this call by what- 
ever road of experience they may have 
been led to hear and to accept. And in 
the variety of experiences that lead to 
the choice or acceptance of other fields of 
work there may be just as real a call of 
God. 


Already there is much en- 
thusiasm over the inter- 
national convention at 
Cincinnati. The local committees are 
busying themselves with final arrange- 
ments and the country at large has been 
fully advised of transportation, accom- 
modations and the excellent features of 
the program. The sessions open on Sat- 
urday, July 6, when the addresses of wel- 
come and the annual messages of Dr. 
Clark and Secretary Baer are to be given. 
On Sunday conspicuous preachers will 
occupy the city pulpits, the convention 
quiet hours will be inaugurated under 
the conduct of Drs. Chapman, Woelfkin 
and Tomkins and evangelistic services 
and special meetings in the interest of. 
missions, temperance and Sabbath ob- 
servance are to be held. From Monday 
morning through Wednesday evening, 
the closing hour, the program includes 
many important topics under this gen- 
eral one, The Twentieth Century, as The 
C. E. Society, The City, The Church, Out- 
look for Missions, etc. Besides the well- 
known names which have always given 
strength to the convention platform, 
there will be heard at Cincinnati such 
eminent Christian leaders as Drs. A. J. 
Lyman, W. 8. Ament, C. J. Ryder, John 


On the Coming 
Cc. E. Convention 


B. Shaw and Messrs. William Phillips 
Hall, W. R. Moody, Marion Lawrence 
and Booker T. Washington. Three fare- 
well meetings are planned, to include the 
roll-call by states and a closing address 
upon Our Marching Orders by Drs. Chap- 
man, Tomkins and Campbell Morgan. 


A year ago the American In- 
stitute of Sacred Literature 
called for a Bible Study Sun- 
day, to be celebrated by a sermon by pas- 
tors on some phase of Bible study, and 
by an active effort to enlist the congrega- 
tion in systematic study of the Bible. 
There is evidence that the time was ripe 
for such a movement in the fact that 
more than nine hundred pastors set apart 
such a day and that their efforts met with 
an enthusiastic reception from many 
congregations. Ten thousand persons 
in classes representing five hundred 
churches, besides a still larger number of 
individual students, have, in consequence, 
entered on a systematic four years’ 
course of study under the direction of the 
institute. In some of these churches the 
prayer meeting has been reorganized, 
either in whole or in part, as a Bible 
study hour. The success of the move- 
ment has encouraged the institute to 
appoint two Sundays for the autumn, 
Sept. 15 for most of the churches and 
Sept. 29 for the city churches, with 
their later reopening to full activity. 
The institute desires to gain as many 
signatures as possible to a promise card 
for the observance of the day. The move- 
ment represents all Bible study, not that 
of any denomination or school of inter- 
pretation. It aims to set pastors and 
churches at work, but stipulates no 
special set of books or study material. 
The call issued by the Council of Seventy, 
which controls and directs the work of 
the American Institute of Sacred Litera- 
ture, is signed by President Barrows of 
Oberlin, president of the Council, and 
President Harper of Chicago, its princi- 
pal, whose address for this purpose is 
Hyde Park, Ill. 


Bible Study 
Sunday 


That the temper and the 
methods of American Uni- 
tarianism are changing must 
be conceded by all who read or hear Uni- 
tarian sermons and addresses. Not but 
that. here and there an occasional strident 
voice in the old spirit is heard. But gen- 
erally speaking, judging the denomination 
by the utterances of its officials and by its 
speakers at the anniversary meetings in 
Boston, a new era has come, which the 
Christian’ Register describes as one in 
which Unitarians have given up ‘‘all ex- 


The New Uni- 
tarian Mood 


pectations of success based on the de- 
struction of other churches”; given up 
the claim that they have a monopoly of 
truth, that they are the “only heralds of 
the Fatherhood of God, the brotherhood 
of man and the common destiny of the 
race.” It is needless to add that such a 
change of temper makes for peace and 
growth in grace in all other denominations 
which have to live side by side with Uni- 
tarianism. 


A special study of the 
fifth year statistics of 
the Congregational Year-Book five years 
ago proved most illuminative, particu- 
larly at the point where it brought out 
clearly our movement as a denomination 
toward church endowment. At that time 
out of 565 Congregational churches in 
Massachusetts 262, nearly half, reported 
invested funds amounting to $1,209,687. 
But even more noteworthy was the fact 
that the increase in such funds of our 
churches throughout the country had been 
so large for the five years ending with 1894. 
It amounted to half a million. It was 
noted that if this rate of increase con- 
tinued we should soon be holding in cus- 
tody as churches an enormous sum, the in- 
come of which could be devoted to our con- 
stantly widening work. It is interesting 
to note that according to our recent fifth 
year statistics the rate has more than 
held good. We have added during the 
five years ending with 1899 $600,000 to 
our invested funds as Congregational 
churches. 


Church Endowment 





ee There are those who will 
ne " not hail such figures with 
yen garam any degree of satisfac- 
tion. We have only to ask such to study 
carefully the actual statistics of such 
churches as are endowed with from five 
to twenty thousand dollars. They will 
find that such churches do, as a rule, give 
generously to both home and foreign mis- 
sions, and usually a sum equal to, or in 
excess of, the amount of their income 
from theirinvested funds, That churches 
which have been so remembered are 
likely to incur an indebtedness approxi- 
mating the amount of their funds is true, 
and is on the whole to be deplored, though 
in many instances there are good reasons 
for so doing. This whole subject of 
church endowment in all its bearings is 
so vital that it ought to be more thor- 
oughly discussed. In view of the fact 
that we now have nearly five millions of 
dollars forever so tied up, and that the 
increase is over a million dollars a decade, 
we may be sure the subject will yet find 
its place in our state and national de- 
nominational deliberations. 
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ae A libel suit was brought 
tae om “yg once. by. a former pupil and 

excommunicated mem- 
ber of the Christian Science body against 
its founder, Mrs. Eddy, in Boston lately. 
The council for the plaintiff sought to 
show the belief of Christian Scientists in 
regard to the position and claims of Mrs. 
Eddy, and the first reader of the ‘‘ mother 
church, ” who is also editor of the denomi- 
national papers, persistently and repeat- 
edly dodged. -When he was forced at last 
to answer the question, ‘‘Do you know 
what is the belief of loyal Christian 
Scientists as a body regarding Mary 
Baker G. Eddy?” he answered, “I do 
not know.”’ It may be presumed then, 
we suppose, that this relation is as vague 
and misty as the utterances of Mrs. Eddy 
on doctrinal matters. The impression 
made by the trial throughout was that 
clever lawyers were doing all they could 
to prevent anything like definition or 
clear statement in regard to the workings 
of the church—or of Mrs. Eddy’s mind. 
The alleged libel was a hash of denuncia- 
tory passages from the Apocalypse, fulmi- 
nated, the plaintiff thought, at herself, in 
answer to a magazine article, but, accord- 
ing to the defense, aimed at nobody in par- 
ticular. The judge held that the alleged 
libel had not been connected with the 
plaintiff and ordered the jury to bring in 
a verdict of acquittal for Mrs. Eddy. 


British non-Episcopal Chris- 
> oer Seyge for tians seem to be particularly 

pleased with the choice made 
by the powers that be of the new bishops 
of London and Oxford. We have already 
referred to Winnington Ingram, the new 
bishop of London, and Dean Paget, 
bishop-designate of Oxford, is a man of 
rare spirituality. Robertson Nicoll, in 
the British Weekly, ranks him as the 
greatest writer of devotional literature 
now in England, and a Nonconformist 
Oxonian, in the London Christian World, 
says he is the purest spiritual power he 
has ever known—high culture and cath- 
olic spirit. It means much for the An- 
glican Church to have such men put over 
its dioceses, men deeply in earnest for 
individual and social betterment; and 
their Nonconformist brethren in the min- 
istry rejoice because they have reason to 
expect from such men a brotherliness 
of treatment not always found in the 
Anglican clergy. 


There are two foreign 
dot te doer, missionary societies 

mainly supported by 
members of the Anglican Church. The 
difference in spirit and atmosphere may 
be indicated by two utterances at their 
annual meetings, which we find reported 


. on the same page of the London Chris- 


tian World. At the Church Missionary 
Society the Bishop of Ripon suggested 
co-operation among ‘all Christ-loving 
men of all denominations,” and Dr. 
Hooper, a missionary from India, bore 
testimony that conversions were scarcely 
ever brought about by one missionary or 
one denomination, but through many in- 
dividuals and missions. At the annual 
meeting of the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel, Bishop Corfe is re- 
ported to have said that 


as yet there was in Korea no sign of that 
odious thing which, for want of a better word, 


he called Congregationalism ; and he would 
take every step to prevent the evils of Congre- 
gationalism from invading the country. 

It would not be fair to take these’ evi- 
dently contrasted utterances as indicative 
of the unanimous opinions of the sup- 
porters of the two societies, but they are 
highly suggestive of the trend of thought 
and the divergent opinions of the two 
parties which more and more divide the 
activities of the Anglican Church be- 
tween them. 


ae It is a matter for con- 
F James cratulation that Professor 
adress at James of Harvard has 
sufficiently recovered health to be able to 
prepare and deliver the Gifford lectures 
in Edinburgh. The subject of the course 
has been the Varieties of Religious Ex- 
perience, and we have reports of the first 
and second lecture. Dr. James is before 
all things a psychologist and would hardly 
describe himself in any exact sense asa 
Christian, but in addition to his scientific 
attainments he has the equipment of an 
open mind and a reverent spirit. His 
first lecture raised the question, Is reli- 
gion a nervous disease? and discussed 
the relation of temperament to religious 
experience, showing that the neurotic 
temperament would furnish the chief 
condition of requisite receptivity. This 
was only saying that some men are by 
temperament inclined to be religious, but 
the lecturer illustrated his statement by 
showing that from the viewpoint of med- 
ical materialism Paul might be regarded 
as an epileptic, Francis of Assisi as an 
hereditary degenerate, Teresa as a hy- 
steric, yet that religious life must be 
judged by its fruits and not its roots. In 
the second lecture he defined religion as 
a collective name describing the powers 
and emotions of individual men so far as 
they apprehend themselves to stand in 
relation to whatever they might consider 
the divine. The full scope and range of 
the lectures can only appear when they 
are before us in print, but they seem to 
have captivated and instructed their Scot 
tish hearers in quite an unusual degree. 


The care and oversight of 
the churches and missions 
in Alaska in the winter- 
time require snowshoes for the feet as 
well as grace in the heart. Bishop Rowe 
of the Episcopal Church last winter vis- 
ited stations stretching from east to west 
along the Yukon for more than a thou- 
sand miles, and, according to The Spirit 
of Missions, ‘‘ walked most of the way in 
the midst of the worst weather of the 
winter, when the days were shortest, the 
snow-fall heaviest and the temperature 
lowest.” After five days with the ther- 
mometer registering from 60° to 70° be- 
low zero, with frozen nose, face and 
hands, he took refuge on a revenue 
steamer laid up in the ice of the Yukon 
for the winter. Pushing on when the 
weather moderated for two hundred 
miles, he ‘‘had to break trail with snow- 
shoes through a fresh fall of snow four- 
teen inches deep. ... Many nights I 
camped out without hut or stove, suffer- 
ing little, though I arose very stiff and 
cold in the morning.’”” More than once 
he seemed at the end of his physical re- 
sources—lame and dizzy and hungry—but 
his courage never faltered. His reward 


Evangelistic 
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was the baptizing of eleven Indians, who 
had not seen a missionary for three years, 
a completed visitation of all the Indian 
stations and an enthusiastic welcome 
everywhere. Bishop Rowe mentions the 
hardships and privations of the way quite 
incidentally, and speaks of six hundred 
miles yet to be traversed before spring. 
He is evidently made of heroic stuff, but 
we should doubt whether the church to 
which he belongs can afford to have such 
heroic material so recklessly expended in 
the midst of such great risks. 


The legislature of Massa- 
eka oe chusetts just now is face 

to face with the problem 
of authorizing an addition to the rapid 
transit facilities of Boston in the shape 
of a subway under Washington Street, 
thus providing a second underground ar- 
tery for its north and southbound passen- 
ger traffic. From the maze of conflicting 
measures brought before the legislature, 
a committee reported back a measure fa- 
vored by the Boston Elevated Co., which 
now controls the electric car system of the 
city, in which the company offered to build 
the subway and turn it over to the city 
at the expiration of forty years as mu- 
nicipal property, providing the corpora- 
tion could monopolize its use during that 
interval. After a stiff fight in the House 
of Representatives last week, in which 
amendments shortening the time of the 
corporation’s monopoly and ordering a 
referendum vote by the people of the city 
of Boston were defeated, a large major- 
ity voted to authorize the construction of 
the subway on the terms suggested by 
the corporation. Intimations were not 
lacking that the passage of the bill by 
such a large majority meant corporation 
influence on members of the House. 


Under ordinary circum- 
pretest Crane’s stances the Senate might 

be expected to ratify the 
action of the House without much de- 
bate, but Gov. W. Murray Crane has 
let it be known that he will veto a bill 
coming to him without the referendum 
provision, and that he reserves all his 
constitutional rights to veto it even with 
that provision. Therefore he is being 
criticised by his own party organs and by 
many who are not partisans, but who are 
interested in maintaining the traditional 
distinction between legislative and exec- 
utive departments, for intimating his in- 
tentions prior to final legislative action. 
It is not the first time that Governor 
Crane has so acted. Governor Odell, the 
much-admired governor of New York, 
did likewise throughout the recent sitting 
of the New York legislature. Unques- 
tionably such action is an innovation, but 
it is in line with many other facts which 
go to show that the executive, rather 
than the legislative, department of gov- 
ernment is waxing in power and in popu- 
lar esteem and confidence in this country. 
We do not imagine that it is anything 
new for a governor to let it be known 
privately to legislators where he stands 
on important issues. The point is, that 
now executives not only inform legisla- 
tors, but the public, and thus when, as in 
this case, there is a distinct issue between 
corporation and popular interests, the 
sympathy of the public at once comes to 
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the support of the executive and the con- 
demnation of the public reacts on legis- 
tors in ways which force them to vote as 
representatives of the people rather than 
in the interest of the corporations. 


President Hyde of Bow- 
doin College, addressing 
the faculty and students 
of Boston University last week, improved 
the occasion to utter himself with char- 
acteristic frankness on a matter which 
intimately concerns academic circles, 
namely, the limitations of free thought 
and free speech by teachers in institu- 
tions of learning. He contended that 
there are six parties to the compact of 
instruction in a college or university: 
first, the founders, donors and benefac- 
tors; second, the state; third, the trus- 
tees, regents or overseers; fourth, pro- 
fessors and instructors; fifth, the stu- 
dents; sixth, the constitutency of the 
college—that portion of the public from 
which students and money come of which 
the most important part are the alumni 
of an institution. Public interest, be- 
cause of recent happenings at Leland 
Stanford, Jr., University, centers chiefly 
on the respective rights of donors and 
professors and instructors. 


President Hyde on 
Academic Freedom 


As for the donors, President 
Hyde holds that after the 
benefactor has determined 
the general scope and purpose of the in- 
stitution and selected its first trustees, 
or if giving to a special endowment after 
he has determined which chair he will 
endow or department strengthen, then 
his right of interference ends. ‘‘He may 
give or not give, but when he has given 
his money it should be as completely be- 
yond his control as is a thrown stone 
after it has left the hand.” Such limita- 
tion of power President Hyde considers 
the corner stone of academic freedom, 
and he would have all colleges and uni- 
versities treat donors as a wealthy donor 
of Harvard says that President Eliot 
treats him. ‘“‘He comes to me for my 
money and my advice, and, like the 
women in the Scripture, the one is taken 
and the other left.” 


The Rights 
of the Donor 


As for the professors, what 
Hap are their limitations? Ac- 

cording to President Hyde a 
professor has no right as a professor to 
become an agitator in behalf of views 
and measures which are repugnant to 
considerable portions of the constituency 
of the institution in which he teaches. 
He may do so as an individual, but not 
as a professor. Martyr zeal implies suf- 
fering by the individual, not by the insti- 
tution; and after all, according to Presi- 
dent Hyde, good manners quite as much 
as clear-cut ethics are involved usually 
in this matter of academic freedom ; and 
very often in a clash it is more a matter 
of tone and temper and emphasis rather 
than of conviction. Considered in the 
large academic freedom is the harmoni- 
ous working of the six constituent ele- 
ments of the college or university, and 
the moment one party infringes on the 
rights of the others friction follows and 
injustice is done. President Hyde de- 
serves praise for the candor and good 
sense shown in this utterance, but we 
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opine that it will be long before all 
donors are as self-abnegating as he de- 
sires them to be, and all teachers as 
careful to distinguish between their 
rights as professors and their rights as 
individuals. 


While apparently there is a 
-— dvd the deadlock between the Cuban 

Constitutional Convention 
and the United States Government, re- 
ports from Havana indicate that slowly 
but surely the Conservative point of view 
is becoming the dominant one, and that 
in due time Radical opposition to the 
Platt amendment will be overcome. The 
President and his advisers, after due con- 
sideration of legal aspects of the Philip- 
pine problem in the light of the recent 
Supreme Court decisions, have decided 
not to call an extra session of Congress, 
and will proceed, as heretofore, with col- 
lection of revenue on goods brought into 
the United States from the Philippines. 
All reports from the islands indicate that 
the work of pacification is proceeding far 
more successfully than could have been 
anticipated a year ago. The most in- 
teresting new aspect of the problem is 
the selection and naming by college offi- 
cials of graduates of American colleges, 
young men and women of fine education 
and altruistic purpose not unmixed with 
a spirit of adventure and heroism, who 
are to go out to the islands on Govern- 
ment transports within a few weeks. 
They are guaranteed handsome salaries, 
and are commissioned by the United 
States to establish throughout the archi- 
pelago a system of popular, unsectarian 
education. It is said that it was hearing 
a description of the United States’ plans 
for popular education and perusal of the 
civil service law promulgated by the Taft 
commission which induced Aguinaldo, 
after his arrest, to issue his proclamation 
to the natives urging their recognition of 
American sovereignty. He realized that 
a government beginning its career of rule 
with such policies of state at least de- 
served to be given a fair test. 


Premature an- 
nouncement of Mr. 
Carnegie’s inten- 
tion respecting his donation to the Scotch 
universities drew forth from the British 
press comments not altogether gracious 
and commendable. Now that the official 
announcement has been made, criticism, 
save from the chronic critics, will subside. 
Ten million dollars in steel trust bonds 
bearing five per cent. interest have been 
placed in the hands of a board of trustees, 
including such eminent Scotch-born pub- 
licists as the Earl of Rosebery, Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, Mr. A. J. Balfour, 
Mr. James Bryce and John Morley, and 
such eminent Scotch educators as Prof. 
William Thomson of Glasgow Univer- 
sity, Donald James Mackay, head of 
the London School Board, Alexander 
Smith Kinnear, dean of the Faculty of 
Advocates, Edinburgh University, Sir 
Henry E. Roscoe of the University of 
London, and representatives of the 
Scotch universities. Half of the income 
of this fund is to go at once toward in- 
creasing the facilities for the, study of 
science, medicine, modern languages, 
history and English literature. Nothing 
is given for the classics, be it noted. By 
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doing this Mr. Carnegie at once silences 
the criticism which first arose that his 
gift by multiplying students would but 
add to the burdens of already under- 
equipped institutions. The other half of 
the income is to pay the tuition fees and 
otherwise assist students, regardless of 
sex, who seek admission to the univer- 
sities ; and is also to be used in providing 
evening classes for aspiring students 
who have to labor during the day, and is 
to promote university extension move- 
ments. In short, Mr. Carnegie has had 
in mind the masses and their aspirations, 
and has determined to do for his native 
land all within his power to make it pos- 
sible again for the lads from the manses 
and the cottages of the villages to gain a 
university education, recent changes in 
social life, higher rates of living and 
fewer opportunities for self-support in 
the university-cities having militated 
against the youth from the country. 


The death of Sir Walter 
Besant, the well-known 
English man of letters, 
removes a figure from English life whe 
bulked larger than the ordinary man of 
his calling, and this chiefly because of his 
serious ethical purpose, his solicitude for 
social betterment, particularly his inter- 
est in municipal reform, in Palestine ex- 
ploration, and in the improved profes- 
sional standing of authors. It was he 
who, by his investigations of London life 
and portrayal of the same in his stories, 
did so much to bring about kindlier rela- 
tions between the different strata of Lon- 
don society, to secure more parks and 
breathing spots for the masses, and bet- 
ter shelter for the poor. In his fiction he 
created no such immortal array of char- 
acters as Dickens did, but he had more 
tangible results to show for his social 
solicitude. Sir Walter was well educated, 
had a disciplined mind which made his 
historical work valuable, and it is inter- 
esting to note that his own statement of 
his recreation in life was “looking on.’’ 


The Death of 
Sir Walter Besant 


What with American- 
oo owned horses winning the 
sgitiead great prizes of the English 
race-tracks, American capitalists secur- 
ing control of the rehabilitation of Lon- 
don’s underground railway system, Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie enriching Scotch uni- 
versities, and representatives of the 
Chambers of Commerce of London and 
New York sitting down at a love feast 
together, Great Britain has been forced 
during the past week to take notice of 
America and Americans in a way that 
bodes well for future amity between the 
mother and daughter. Elsewhere we 
comment on Mr. Carnegie’s gift. The 
news as to Mr. Yerkes’s victory in gaining 
control of the transit system of the city 
shows what Yankee push and up-to-date 
methods can do in inducing leading direc- 
tors of English companies to select Amer- 
icans for the task of reconstruction of 
the imperial capital’s transit system. 
The joint dinner of the Chambers of 
Commerce shows that, while trade rivalry 
will not cease, it will be carried on with a 
temper which the participants realize 
must never degenerate into anything low, 
or anything dangerous to the unity of po- 
litical action of the two great powers. 
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Dr. Herron and the Integrity of 
the Family 


We have chronicled from week to week 
the important facts relating to Dr. Her- 
ron’s divorce and the successive steps in 
the procedure against him on the part of 
the church at Grinnell, Io., and the lo- 
al Association, with both of which he 
was connected. We preferred to reserve 
editorial comment until the highest eccle- 
siastical court known to Congregational- 
ism had spoken, and until any evidence 
that Dr. Herron or his friends might ad- 
duce should be given to the public. Now 
that the decision of the ex parte council 
of last week, advising expulsion from the 


church and the Association and deposing . 


him from the ministry, and now that the 
letter Dr. Herron sent to the council are 
in our hands, it is proper to speak plainly. 

In order that we may do our full duty 
as a chronicler of an important chapter 
in denominational history we print on 
page 979 the principal documents in the 
final adjudication of the case, together 
with Dr. Herron’s letter, which, despite 
its great length, seems to us an important 
part of the documentary history. 

What we now say arises from no desire 
to extend or prolong interest in this trag- 
edy. During the last ten years, in which 
Dr. Herron has posed conspicuously as 
a social reformer, we have repeatedly 
spoken as charitably of him as our con- 
sciences would permit, and more than 
once we have given him the freedom of 
our columns in which to champion his 
peculiar views. We have never expected 
that he would make any large or perma- 
nent contribution to the cause of social 
reform, but we had hoped that his work 
-as an agitator might, perhaps, serve some 
good use in the progress of mankind 
toward a better social order. 

But even Dr. Herron’s prominence in 
the religious world would not justify ex- 
tended comment upon his present lapse 
were there not to be drawn from it and 
the antecedent circumstances certain 
wholesome lessons for all who have wit- 
nessed and sorrowed over it. Reduced to 
its final terms this recent chapter in 
his life is but the old story of infatuation, 
unfaithfulness and desertion. He has 
put away a loyal and devoted wife in 
order to take to himself another woman. 
That is the whole of the matter. The 
naked, terrible fact does not appear any 
less reprehensible though one may con- 


sume reams of paper in trying to justify it. 


Dr. Herron’s letter is worth reading, 
simply that one may see what a man with 
his back to the wall, defying all the deli- 
cate and noble instincts of human society, 
can say in his defense. No man ever put 
more effort or eloquence into an apology 
for his conduct. An affluent vocabulary, 
an uncommon deftness in argumentation, 
a misguided ethical passion and a gratui- 
tous assumption of personal martyrdom 
are all brought into requisition to buttress 
his position. But the flimsy structure of 
his laborious logic falls the moment that 
the solid fact that he has tired of his wife 
and given himself to another woman 
touches it. There never has been in civi- 
lized society but one verdict upon such 
conduct. There never will be. There 


never can be so long as sane men dwell in 
a universe such as we understand ours 
to be. 


The esséntial viciousness of Dr. Her- 
ron’s position is its unrestrained individ- 
ualism. The right of a man to order his 
life purely to further what he fancies to 
be his own largest welfare is forever bal- 
anced by his right and duty to relate it to 
society in such a way that he will fulfill 
all reasonable obligations to others, and 
particularly to those most intimately con- 
nected with him. To disown the claims 
of the social order is nothing short of 
consummate selfishness, however much 
such behavior may be disguised in beauti- 
ful phrases. 

It has been noticeable, indeed, that the 
condemnation of Dr. Herron . proceeds 
from all classes. Those who have always 
been suspicious of his teachings are not 
more outspoken in their denunciation 
than Josiah Strong, George A. Gates, 
Graham Taylor and others devoted to the 
perplexing problems of modern thought. 
Moreover, it is not less significant that 
men definitely engaged in the social- 
istic propaganda, who have no church 
affiliations whatever, have no more clem- 
ency for Dr. Herron than the classes al- 
ready mentioned. He has put himself 
outside the pale of personal friendship 
and ethical comradeship. Nor is it the 
educated and well-to-do elements of soci- 
ety only that are visiting their disap- 
proval upon him. We doubt if anywhere 
there is sterner judgment of him than in 
the humble cottages of the working peo- 
ple, whose special champion he has pro- 
fessed to be. 

The one general lesson to be drawn re- 
lates to the ethical equipment of the re- 
former. Here was a man who not only 
denounced the existing social and indus- 
trial order, but claimed to discern the 
will and spirit of Jesus Christ more ac- 
curately than most of his fellow-Chris- 
tians. If there was any subject in regard 
to which Jesus taught explicitly, it was 
the marriage relation. He departed from 
his usual custom of enunciating general 
principles and laid down a specific law 
touching the reciprocal obligation of a 
man and woman when they have been 
joined in the holy bands of wedlock. To 
claim to understand and interpret the 
teachings of Christ in general and then 
depart from them at a point where he is 
most insistent and most specific involves 
a@ man in such a flagrant inconsistency 
that his influence as a teacher is forever 
gone. Certainly when he deliberately 
transgresses so plain a law he forfeits a 
right to designate his teaching as Chris- 
tian or to be himself considered in any 
way a loyal disciple of Christ. That is 
why so many persons are justly feeling 
today a certain personal grievance against 
Dr. Herron. They have looked to him 
for guidance respecting what might bring 
about a more Christian social order, and 
he plays them false at a point where un- 
faithfulness is most disastrous. 

The family relation, as Prof. F. G. Pea- 
body finely says, is given not to make life 
easier, but to make life better. It is con- 
ceivable that into what once promised to 
be a happy, harmonious comradeship 
there may come elements ef friction and 
disunion. But whenever such a situation 
has arisen the bravest, most Christlike 
men and women of history have borne it 
as true hearts always bear the will of 
God when it ordains for them pain and 
sorrow. Under the discipline of disap- 
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pointed hopes they have grown sweet and 
strong. Rather than do defiance to a 
divinely established order, and strike one 
more blow at a foundation principle of 
wholesome human relationships, they 
have gone forward along their appointed 
way until God gave them release. 

Those who are agitating and laboring 
in the field of what is technically known 
as social reform should heed this warn- 
ing. Social reform involves a challenge 
of prevailing standards of morality in 
various directions. Unless the social re- 
former keeps the very flower and fra- 
grance of his character, his moral chal- 
lenge becomes a mockery. 

We are put into the world primarily, 
not to agitate in behalf of single tax or 
of co-operative industry or a socialistic 
commonwealth, but first of all to be good 
husbands and wives, fathers and mothers, 
sons and daughters, brothers and sisters. 
No degree of activity and apparent suc- 
cess in efforts looking to the public wel- 
fare can atone for lack of fidelity and 
tenderness in these primary human rela- 
tions. The family always has been and 
always will be the sphere in which men 
get their best discipline and their largest 
growth. Not until a man is trying to do 
his utmost to fulfill the obligations im- 
posed by kinship with others ought he to 
venture out into the wide field of action 
in which the general good of society is 
the object sought. Fortunately, we are 
not without men and women who are 
loyal both to the family and to society 
and who are serving both with unflagging 
zeal. From such persons as these and 
from them alone will proceed the im- 
pulses that will lift the world’s burdens 
and right its wrongs. 





The Young Men’s Jubilee 


_ Christianity in action is what the world 
needs, and when we say Christianity, al- 
ways and everywhere, we mean individ- 
ual Christians co-operating for definite 
practical ends of testimony and helpful- 
ness. It is because we recognize a satis- 
faction of this need of the world in one 
of its most effective and promising forms 
that we extend our heartiest welcome to 
the representatives of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association assembled for the 
jubilee meeting of their organization in 
Boston. 

The kingdom of Christ neither destroys 
nor overrides the natural alliances and 
alignments of men. Young men by rea- 
son of sympathy and parallel experience 
belong together and are the most effective 
helpers of each other. Their organiza- 
tion for Christian work in the centers of 
population has demonstrated the breadth 
of Christian opportunity and the variety 
possible to that ministry of brotherly 
kindness in which we all believe. 

The Y. M. C. A. is more, and not less, 
Christian because it serves all the varied 
needs of man. For thousands of young 
men, who in our crowded cities are prac- 
tically homeless, it provides some of the 
atmosphere of a home. It trains the 
body and instructs the mind. Its human- 
itarianism is Christian. It pays ne heed 
to our sectarian divergencies, but for its 
devotion to Christ it never thinks of an 
apology. 

The churches have a deep interest in 
the success of the Y. M. C. A., not merely 
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in the increase of numbers and extension 
of machinery, but in a deepening of spir- 
ituality joined with improvement at 
every point in the tact, good sense and 
practical efficiency of its work. It has 
long been one of the most successful 
Christian enterprises of Boston, From 
the field of its world-wide labor and suc- 
cess as reported in this jubilee conven- 
tion, we shall hope to gain new sugges- 
tions of practical evangelistic work and 
Christlike helpfulness. 





The Chief Meanings of Miracles 

It was the glory of Christ which John 
saw manifested at Cana of Galilee, when 
Jesus came to the aid of the giver of the 
wedding feast. Miracle was manifesta- 
tion; what he was appeared in what he 
did. His power, shown by considerate 
helpfulness, in a quiet place, among a 
simple people and without noise of self- 
advertisement, stands out clearly in this 
first miracle, of which, perhaps, the 
writers of the other gospels had never 
heard, 

Such an opening manifestation of 
power is in startling contrast with those 
other first miracles with which the temp- 
ter urged him to begin his public work. 
The tempter would have had him turn 
stones into bread for the satisfaction of 
his own solitary need. He would have 
had him stand conspicuous on the temple 
spire and come down, angel guarded, to 
the assembled crowds. But our Lord 
first put forth his might to save a simple 
householder from embarrassment, and to 
help the good cheer of a wedding feast. 

To manifest his glory—this is the first 
purpose of the Messiah’s signs and won- 
ders. God is to be revealed through the 
character and works of a man, and we 
find that man thinking of the needs of 
others, serving social cheer, supplying 
food, banishing pain and evil, securing 
safety. It is well for us to remember 
that the full manifestation of the glory 
of God was first given in consideration, 
sympathy and practical helpfulness in 
the walks of common life. Within the 
limits of our power and opportunity this 
also is our way of manifesting God to 
to men. 

When the Jews persecuted our Lord 
because he healed upon the Sabbath, he 
gave another meaning of his signs. They 
show not merely character, but purpose. 
“My Father worketh even until now, 
and I work.” If Jesus had been idle, if 
he had shown no great ideal of social life 
and world accomplishment toward which 
he himself pressed, and toward which he 
led the way for others, his miracles 
would all have been in vain. 

The ever-living God, whose plans are 
from eternity and to eternity, who is the 
one reality behind the working of all law 
and change, manifests his purpose in or- 
der that men may become his fellow- 
workers. He will not give signs and 
wonders to satisfy the longing for sensa- 
tion and excitement of any man or any 
age. But that isa rash philosophy which 
defends a universal negative and begins 
its thinking with denial of all possibility 
of God’s unusual word or work. More 
inconceivable than any wonder which the 
modern worship of unvarying law re- 
fuses to believe is the upgrowth of Chris- 
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tianity without the great central sign of 
the rising again of our Lord. 

To the first age signs and wonders were 
the chief incentives to belief. We may 
call it the age of infancy, if we choose, 
but the fact remains that it stood in 
the same relation to after ages that in- 
fancy holds to human growth and man- 
hood. Our Lord himself gave thanks 
that his power in the raising of Lazarus 
might be used as an incentive to belief. 
The atmosphere of divine authority joined 
with divine unselfishness and sympathy, 
which surrounded the earthly life of 
Jesus, is still an atmosphere in which a 
reverence grows which leads to faith and 
Jove. In his wonder-working and his 
self-restraint, his power and sympathy, 
he stands revealed as the Lord who, being 
lifted up, draws all men unto him. 





This Week’s Jubilee Number 


An international Y. M. C. A. convention, 
combined with a world’s jubilee of the organi- 
zation, constitutes an event which most of us 
now living will not see paralleled. For this 
reason The Congregationalist and Christian 
World is willing and glad to signalize the oc- 
casion by devoting no less than forty columns 
of its space this week to material connected 
with the event. The hundreds of delegates 
from all over the world assembled now in 
Boston will find this issue extremely useful 
as they follow up the program of the week, 
while persons at a distance, not privileged to 
share by personal attendance in the enthusi- 
asm of the passing days, will, by glancing 
over our pages, gain a good idea of the nature 
and extent of the celebration. The most 
prominent Y. M. C. A. features are: 


Messages of Appreciation from Governors of 
New England States, page 963. 

Pictures of Convention Speakers, pages 964, 965. 

Pictures of Delegates, Near and Far, page 966. 

Pictures of Founders of the Boston Association, 
page 968, 

Pictures of Members of the Local Committee of 
Arrangements, page 961. 

Pictures of persons connected with the Interna- 
tional and World’s Committees, page 967. 

The General Secretary as a Type—an article by 
Frank W. Ober, with pictures of many secretaries, 
page 962. 

The Y. M. C. A. Training School at Springfield, 
illustrated, page 960. 

The Exhibit in Mechanics’ Hall, illustrated, page 
958. 

The Scope and Service of the Boston Association, 

959. 


The Work of the State Committee for Massachu- 
setts and Rhode Island, page 961. 





In Brief 


Montreal was in the van with its Y. M.C. A, 
jubilee. The services there last Sunday, 
musically and from the point of view of plat- 
form oratory, were a fitting beginning to the 
series of meetings now under way in Boston. 





* The settlement of a colony of Chinese 
Christians in the British colony of Sarawak 
in Borneo is an interesting development of 
missionary work. Borneo is larger than New 
England and the Middle States and is thinly 
inhabited. 


The new Bishop of London has decided to 
take one day in seven for rest. There is ex- 
cellent Scriptural authority for this decision, 
but the fact that it is something worth while 
reporting would imply that some of the bish- 
op’s predecessors were sinners. 


The Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church has been discussing withdrawal of 
its mission from Africa, where its committee 
reports that the only evidence of many years’ 
work was a coffee-field and a cemetery. 
There was many a long year when some of 
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the most successful missions of the world had 
no more hopeful story to tell. The cemetery 
ought to be an incentive— Abraham, it will be 
remembered, owned no more in the land that 
was promised to his descendants. 

Salutations of respect to Sheriff Merrill of 
Carrollton, Ga., who last week saved a Negro 
prisoner from lynching bya mob. It is worth 
noting that the mob’s determination to exe- 
cute summary justice was due to the an- 
nouncement of the prisoner’s attorney that a 
verdict of guilty rendered by the lower court 
would be appealed to the Supreme Court of 
the state. Impatience with the law’s delays 
and disgust for the subtleties of legal proced- 
ure account for much of present day lawless- 
ness, 





Rev. G. Campbell Morgan, who comes to 
this country to take up work under the aus- 
pices of Mr. Moody’s former associates and to 
carry on evangelistic work throughout the 
country as well as figure prominently at North- 
field during the summer conferences, had a 
rousing send-off from his British admirers in 
City Temple, London, last Saturday. Dr. 
Parker said that Morgan’s departure filled 
him with no friendly thoughts toward Amer- 
ica. He praised the wisdom of Americans in 
calling the English preacher, though depre- 
cating the fact of the departure. Mr. Morgan 
said that he was going not because of the 
call of America, but because of the call of 
God, and that he looked forward to the life in 
America with glad expectancy. 





The successive links in the chain of influ- 
ence out of which the Y. M. C. A. was born 
are worth noting. Among the pictures of 
the founders of the Boston organization, 
printed on page 968, Mr. George M. Vander- 
lip leads all the rest. Strictly speaking, he 
was not a founder, but when he visited Lon- 
don in 1851 he wrote a description of the asso- 
ciation there, just organized, which was sub- 
sequently published in the Boston Watchman 
and Reflector. It was probably one of the 
first statements of the kind to awaken inter- 
est on this side of the water. Meanwhile 
Capt. T. V. Sullivan, whose picture is next to 
that of Mr. Vanderlip, who was then conduct- 
ing a seaman’s mission in this city, had be- 
come interested in a movement in behalf of 
young men, and he called the first meeting 
with that in view Dec. 15, 1851. Among the 
other founders’ pictures will be recognized 
the well-known Congregationalists still living 
among us, Deacon Studley and Mr. George A. 
Miner. Mr. Clark is an active Episcopalian. 
Only last week Mr. Eleazar Boynton, who be- 
longed with these founders, was suddenly 
called to his heavenly home. 





All things fresh and fair and sweet 
Come the Children’s Day to greet. 
Babies, birds, buds, baptisms and presenta- 
tion of Bibles to baptized children who have 
reached the age of seven were, as usual, fea- 
tures of this brightest day in all the year, be- 
cause it is dedicated to childhood. All ages 
shared in its observance, as was shown by pro- 
cessionals in which the little tots led off and 
the grandfathers and grandmothers formed 
the rearguard. At Roslindale the cradle roll 
was called, and as the wee ones were carried 
up in the maternal arms each received a white 
rosebud, and if the first impulse of the recip- 
ient seemed to be to devour it, this was only 
an infantile evidence of appreciation. The 
birds joined heartily in the choruses, but, in 
at least one instance that we heard of, proba- 
bly awed by the clergyman’s reverential tone, 
they remained becomingly silent during 
prayer. The concert exercise issued by the 
Sunday School Society was largely used; a 
fair Saturday for preparation and a bright 
Sunday for realization were boons univer- 
sally appreciated ; and the world is purer and 
sweeter for having knelt for a day at the 
shrine of childhood. 
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Not infrequently it is our pleasure to greet 
some English or Scotch brother visiting this 
country, and who includes the Congregational 
House, Boston, in his itinerary along with 
Niagara Falls and the Washington Monu- 
ment. None too often, however, do we have 
a call from a representative Englishwoman. 
For that reason it was a special delight last 
week to extend a friendly hand to Mrs. Mar- 
tindale, a sister of Albert and Evan Spicer, 
who are, perhaps, the most prominent Con- 
gregationalist laymen in London. She, like 
them, embodies the best Nonconformist tradi- 
tions, and seems to be not one whit behind 
them in her devotion to the public weal. She 
was accompanied by her two daughters, with 
whom she has been making a tour of the 
world. They have not gone over the land and 
sea as do most world travelers, simply to find 
entertainment. Their first inquiry from point 
to point has been with reference to the influ- 
ences at work for the social and religious bet- 
terment of the people. One of the daughters 
is skilled in medicine, and the other has had 
long experienceas acharity worker. The eld- 
est of ten children, who have learned to look 
upon wealth and culture as a trust, Mrs. Mar- 
tindale represents the gracious and conse- 
crated Englishwoman at her best. Her all too 
brief call left a savor of a devoted and sunny 
Christian life. 





Vacations, Where and How 


For the best article on this subject, not ex- 
ceeding 600 words in length and received be- 
fore July 1, The Congregationalist will give 
two awards of $10 each. One will be selected 
from the ministers who may write and one 
from the laymen and women. 

Our purpose is to secure varied and helpful 
suggestions on the use of the vacation period. 
Actual experience in former years will nat- 
urally serve as the basis of most contribu- 
tions, though the subject may be treated, if 
preferred, from a fanciful or philosophical 
point of view. What is most desired is con- 
crete and practical counsel regarding places 
and novel or interesting methods. While it 
may not prove possible to print all the com- 
munications on the subject, the editors will 
select such as, in their judgment, will interest 
theirreaders. Address all communications to 
“Best Answers, care The Congregationalist.” 





From Day to Day 
BY ALLEN CHESTERFIELD 


It has never been my privilege to interview 
@ captain of industry like Charles M. Schwab, 
but I spent a delightful hour the other morn- 
ing with a captain of Christian industry, at 
whose desk in New York city lines converge 
from all quarters of the world, and who in 
turn transmits over those same unseen chan- 
nels of communication impulse and direction 
to enterprises ten thousand miles and more 
away. This captain of Christian industry is 
John R. Mott, fitly termed the student leader 
of the world. In great demand as a speaker, 
and conspicuously successful during the past 
few years in quickening the spiritual life of 
colleges, he returns as often as possible from 
quick trips South, East and West to his New 
York headquarters. There in a sunny office, 
with a force of clerks and stenographers close 
at hand, surrounded by a vast amount of 
printed material relating to the colleges of 
the world, Mr. Mott surveys his field in the 
large, devises and puts into execution schemes 
for bringing into closer fellowship Christian 
collegians in all lands and for furthering the 
evangelization of the world in this generation. 

Mr. Mott opened a number of cupboards 
and showed me, carefully filed away in sepa- 
rate packets and budgets, hundreds of cata- 
logues, periodicals and circulars which throw 
light upon the religious condition of our col- 
leges during the last century. College trained 
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man that he is, Mr. Mott has acquired the sci- 


entific habit. He will not generalize without 
acquiring sufficient data, so he investigates 
either by letter from his own office or through 
inquiry on the part of his representatives in 
all sections of the world the condition of 
young men, and tries to arrive at conclusions 
respecting their total interests and tendencies. 
He avails himself, also, of the knowledge 
which professors possess whose term of serv- 
ice reaches back over a number of decades. 
Thus he comes to an understanding of the col- 
lege man as a type and of the Christian move- 
ments in his behalf in times past, as well as 
his susceptibility today to spiritual impres- 
sions. Equipped with this information, he 
and his colaborers are the better prepared to 
push wisely the student Christian movement 


in the colleges of the world and to supervise 


the rapidly growing work in behalf of young 
men in foreign cities, which, planted only a 
few years ago by the international Y. M.C. A. 
committee, now requires the services of thirty 
men at strategic points like Tokyo, Calcutta 
and Rio Janeiro. 

Mr. Mott expects to take another trip 
around the world—perhaps as soon as next 
autumn. His former trip, out of which fruited 
that strong volume, Stragetic Points in the 
World’s Conquest, was undertaken in the 
interest of ageneral knowledge of the mission 
field. Nexttime he will go with the definite in- 
tention of strengthening and binding together 
the agencies aiming to Christianize the student 
life of the world. He will hold conferences, 
for instance, in Japan, with special represent- 
atives of the Y. M. C. A. movement, as well 
as more inclusive assemblages, at which all 
the mission forces will be represented. He 
expects also to hold evangelistic services in 
different foreign cities. 

* ® * 

I wandered into the chapel of Union Semi- 
nary, New York, the other morning when the 
theologues were gathered for their daily wor- 
ship. That is to say, a fraction of them thus 
conform to ancient custom, for if this were a 
representative morning it must be confessed 
that Union theological students do not affect 
prayers any more than students at some other 
schools of the prophets that I might name. 
Be it said, on the other hand, that metropol- 
itan conditions, together with the fact that 
many of the students live at a distance from 
the institution, account to a large degree for 
this meager attendance. They miss it, how- 
ever, in my judgment, who do not come regu- 
larly. The atmosphere is distinctively con- 
ducive to worship. A surpliced choir leads 
the music, which includes a chant, and Pres. 
Charles Cuthbert Hall, also arrayed in a gown, 
has the gift of imparting a genuinely devo- 
tional flavor to any order of religious services 
with which he has to do. 

I was touched by the simplicity and aptness 
of Dr. Hall’s words. Expounding the fifteenth 
chapter of John, he spoke of the “joy of the 
Jesus circle,” pointing out the fact that, 
through all the vicissitudes of their compan- 
ionship with him, the disciples found rich, 
deep joy in fellowship with their Master. 
Our modern schools of theology, Dr. Hall 
went on to say, reproduce those early per- 
sonal relations between Christ and his fol- 
lowers. The men studying at Union might 
have a joy in their Lord and in one another 
that the approaching separation and all the 
hardships of ministerial life when once that 
special Jesus circle was broken could not dis_ 
sipate. ‘“‘ We thank thee that thou didst not 
pass through this world a distant, austere, 
academic figure,’ was one of the petitions of 
the tender prayer that followed. I should 
like to begin my day’s work with such an up- 
lifting, worshipful service and by touching 
shoulders with such a Christian fraternity as 
that at Union, who, whatever be the theology 
which they are taught, must imbibe from such 
men as Dr. Hall, Dr. Hastings and other 
of the professors: the spirit of a reverent, 
humble, Christian life. 
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Current Thought 


COMMENT ON PROFESSOR GILBERT’S CASE 


The action of the directors of the Chicago 
Theological Seminary in accepting the resig- 
nation of Prof. George H. Gilbert is not fairly 
open to criticism. Professor Gilbert in his 
letter to the directors stated that his views 
were not in accordance with those of the 
founders of the institution, and while doubt- 
less he would have been willing not to have 
his resignation accepted, he did not himself 
see why it should not be unless the seminary 
was prepared to tolerate, if not to accept, his 
revolutionary doctrine. The usual clamor is 
being raised as to the bigotry and narrowness 
of religious men. But why any one should 
suppose that it is right for the trustees of 
funds given for a certain purpose to divert 
them to a contrary purpose passes our powers 
of imagination.—The Watchman. 


We do not see how the directors could take 
any other course so long as they propose to 
stand by the doctrines of the deity of Jesus 
and his supreme authority as second person in 
the Trinity. As we have shown elsewhere, 
Professor Gilbert’s interpretation leaves not 
a shred of these doctrines in their historic 
form. While he holds to some forms of doc- 
trine which Unitarians could not accept, his 
teaching does not support any of the great 
historic creeds of Christendom. This action 
is not final so far as Congregationalism is 
concerned ; for it is now evident enough that 
in the seminaries at Bangor and Andover such 
liberty of interpretation is allowed, and is to 
be allowed, as will make it possible for stu- 
dents to fit themselves in these schools for 
Unitarian pulpits, without losing any of the 
freedom of discussion concerning the Old 
Testament or the New to which they have 
been accustomed at Meadville or Cambridge. 
Professor Paine at Bangor carries his inter- 
pretation even further than Professor Gilbert ; 
for he not only states the facts but draws con- 
clusions from them which destroy the foun- 
dations of orthodoxy as it was understood 
even a quarter of a century ago.—Christian 
Register. 

Dr. Gilbert and the directors have found 
that they occupy incompatible positions. His 
own position is indistinguishable from Unita- 
rianism, so he has resigned in an excellent 
spirit, and the resignation has been accepted. 
There is no cry anywhere of heresy or perse- 
cution or martyrdom, but the duty of an es- 
tablished school to maintain the general type 
of doctrine recognized amongst its supporters 
has been admitted and upheld. This is as it 
should be. A distinct tendency to Unitarian- 
ism has shown itself amongst Presbyterians 
in this country of late.. Violent processes of 
excision are to be deprecated, but with the 
history of Presbyterianism before their eyes 
Presbyterians are not likely to allow the 
streams to be poisoned. They are poisoned 
when ministers are allowed to remain in Pres- 
byterian churches and to deny the fundamen- 
tal facts of Christianity. When that is so the 
whole testimony of the church is destroyed 
by an act of deliberate infidelity to Christ.— 
British Weekly. 

THE CASE OF DR. HERRON 

No mystical phrases about the marriage re- 
lation can condone in the public mind the of- 
fense of Herron against public morals and 
common decency. His unwillingness to recog- 
nize the parental obligation to the children he 
brought into the world is the inexplicable 
phase of his insanity, and places upon him 
the stamp of infamy.—Chicago Record-Her- 
ald. 

The ministry has never been disgraced by a 
more cold-blooded and disgusting exhibition 
of selfish disregard of the primal obligations, 
ending as it has, to use the words of the coun- 
cil’s findings, in ‘“‘the criminal desertion of a 
worthy wife and a devoted mother by a man 
who has deliberately falsified his marriage 
vows.”—New York Evening Post. 
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Greetings and Appreciations 
Timely Words from Representative Men 


Sir George Williams’s Jubilee Message 


Dictated by him to the London Correspondent of The Congregationalist 





“Tell them that I rejoice in the progress and prosperity of the American Y. M. C. A.’s. The reports I receive 
of their enterprise and success kindle my old heart. Let our watchword, alike in America and in Britain, be 
‘Thanks be unto God which giveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.’ My wish for the Associations 
of America is that they may continue to realize the highest triumphs. Never was the opportunity of the Y. M. 
C. A. so great as it is today. We have done well in the nineteenth century; let us resolve to do better in the twen- 
tieth. I pray that God's blessing may rest upon the convention, that it may experience the highest success and 
give a great impetus to the work in which we are engaged. Give my love to the brethren, and assure them of my 
sympathy and prayers.” 











The Governor of I am heartily in sympathy with the good work which the Y. M. C. A. is doing. 
Massachusetts W. MurRAY CRANE. 


I wish to express my appreciation of the good work which the Y. M. C. A. is doing for the young 
The Governor men of the country. I willingly and gladly contributed to the support of the local association as long 
of Maine as it was maintained here, and I regret that it was given up, for the organization exerts a great in- 
fluence for good and develops the very highest standards of manhood and citizenship. 
JOHN F. HI. 


I remember when the association took root and began to grow in this country. The more con- 
The Governor of servative ones of the churches were afraid of it. They predicted that it or the churches would 
New Hampshire sicken and die; that there was not vitality enough in the Christian body to support two such cog- 

nate organizations. Year by year the association became more practical, attracted to itself enthu- 
siastic young men, whose work has constantly been broadening in scope and efficiency, until now the association has 
come to be a strong help to the church and a potent factor for good in many ways. CHESTER B. JORDAN. 


The work of the Young Men’s Christian Association throughout Rhode Island has from its very 
The Governor of beginnings, I should say, grown without interruption or setback in the confidence of the people. 
Rhode Island To the public at large, to whom it has looked for support, with the promise of ample returns, its 

objects, plans and enterprises have long since been justified. As a semi-public institution the Y. M. 
C. A. demonstrates consistently its civic usefulness and has become an important influence in the development of 
young manhood, which is ever the strength of the state. WILLIAM GREGORY. 


The international jubilee of the Young Men’s Christian Association has my most hearty approval 
The Governor of and my best wishes for a full and overflowing measure of success in the noble work in which it 
Connecticut | is engaged. ' GEORGE P. McLEAN. 


As mayor of Boston I am glad to hear that the Young Men’s Christian Association will hold its con- 
The Mayor vention in Boston. It will be good for the Y. M. C. A. to see Boston, and it will be good for Boston 
of Boston to honor the Y. M. C. A. A public man seon learns to respect whatever makes for good citizenship. 

As a man of the world, if for no other reason, he respects churches, schools, every element that leads 
people to learn the truth and to do right. It would not be proper for me to praise the great work done by the 
Y. M. C. A. More competent men will do that. But as a public man of some experience, and as mayor of a great 
city, I wish to declare emphatically that we have need of the Young Men’s Christian Association, and that the 
public need of such societies is greater than ever. The country is in danger unless we cherish true religion, plain 
morality, good citizenship and the homely virtues of the fathers and founders. THomMAS N. Hart. 


The work of the Young Men’s Christian Association, as I have had the opportunity to observe it, is 
An Ex-Iayor one that should receive the support of all interested in the welfare of our young men. While its 
of Cambridge value to the young men in the city or town where a local organization is found is great, its advan- 

tages to the young man who is far from his home at college or in business are even greater, for 
there he may find those whose interests are the same as his and who form a link between those who would other- 
wise be entire strangers. The well-equipped buildings of many of the organizations, with their gymnasiums, reading- 
rooms, etc., are a pleasant place in which to spend an evening. WILLIAM A. BANCROFT. 


Every thinking man realizes that what the world needs is not more men, but a better grade of 
A National Bank men. Any investment, therefore, which tends to improve the moral fiber of men commends itself 
President to right-minded business men. A quarter of a century’s close observation has convinced me that 

the Young Men’s Christian Association is well worthy of support, because it is the most econom- 
ical and at the same time the most efficient organization the world has yet developed for building up men physi- 
cally, mentally and morally, and is especially helpful to young men from the country, longing for the old home ties 
and associations. Thousands of our leading business men have received needed stimulus at critical times in their 
younger manhood from the association, whose future is assured because it has proved its right to live. It will well 
pay any man, firm or corporation to invest in an institution whose sole aim is to raise higher and higher the stand- 
ard of personal, civic and national life. JOHN CARR. 


As a manufacturer, and an employer of hundreds of young men, I am a thorough believer in the 
A Massachusetts work of the Y. M. C. A. It is a popular institution among young men and yet Christian. It 
Manufacturer offers to those employed in factories and offices an opportunity to develop both the body and mind. 

In most cities and towns it is the only safe place open every night in which a young man is always 
welcome. It is doing a much needed practical Christian work, and therefore ought to be a strong right arm of the 
church. While furnishing pleasure, aiding body building, keeping the mind purer, it at the same time holds aloft 
the value of a sterling, active Christian manhood. GEORGE E.° KEITH. 
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Between Church and State 


A Story in Two Chapters of Doing Good Under Difficulties 


Miss Converse, the author of this story, is 
an instructor at Wellesley College, of which 
she is also a graduate. She is interested in 
settlement work in Boston, residing at the 
Denison House on Tyler Street. She has 
written several books, the latest and most 
prominent of which is The Burden of Christo- 
pher, published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
She is at present traveling in Europe, accom- 
panying Miss Vida D. Seudder. 


I 


Old Mrs. Stone shooed her cats off the 
window-sill, lifted the sash and surrepti- 
tiously emptied her coffee-pot into the 
tin gutter beneath the dormer window. 
Two eggshells, a potato skin, and an old 
rag—long time disputants for the right 
of way—hastily joined forces and con- 
structed an impromptu dam across the 
gutter. Mrs. Stone’s libation continued 
to slide down the roof, marking its devi- 
ous trickle with coffee grounds, until it 
was suddenly flopped all together into a 
brown puddle by the downward bang of 
the window. 

Mrs. Stone had caught sight of a girl 
watering a pink azalea out of an opposite 
dormer. The water the girl used was 
clear and sparkling; it overflowed into a 
gutter unimpeded by chance vegetables, 
The gir)’s motions as she held her green 
watering can high in air and drenched the 
gay plant had all the freedom and candor 
of one who habitually obeys the require- 
ments of hygiene and municipal law; the 
. noisy window affected neither her nerves 
nor her conscience; she continued to pour 
with a steady hand, but she lifted her 
eyes and said, thoughtfully: ‘‘ There is 
that untidy old woman who lives alone 
with her two cats. I wish she would ever 
let us speak to her.”’ 

“Them young things to the Charity 
House is always spyin’,”’ said Mrs. Stone; 
and she set her coffee-pot away unscalded 
in the cupboard, turned a patchwork 
quilt over the dusky, rumpled sheets of 
her bed, swept the crumbs off the table 
with the edge of her hand, and wiped a 
chair with a dishcelctii. 

“Church Aid’s comin’ today, Bessie,” 
she remarked to one of her cats. Then, 
with a sudden dash: ‘‘Get off them bed- 
clo’es! Ain’t you got no better sense a 
day like this, when I’m slickin’ up for 
comp’ny?” 

The two cats retreated hastily before 
the flagellant dishcloth, and Mrs. Stone 
continued: 

“What I’m thinkin’ is, what do them 
pink flowers cost?” 

She went to the window again and 
looked across at the-little azalea standing 
fresh and rosy in the sunlight. Then she 
opened the cupboard door and took her 
bonnet off the loaf of bread. 

“Now you listen to me,” she said, 
sternly, to the cats, ‘“‘now you listen to 
me, Fannie and Bessie; I’m goin’ out to 
buy one of them pink flowers in a pot, 
and if I ketch you—the one or the t’other 
of you—chewin’ the leaves or scratchin’ 
the mud, out that window you go a-flyin’. 
When you’ve kep’ comp’ny with them 
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low-down backyard cats you’ll know if 
you was well off.” 

This admonition delivered she went out, 
carefully locking the door behind her ; 
and the two pussies—a semi maltese with 
a tortoise-shell tail and a black cat with 
no tail at all—climbed up to the window- 
sill and gazed wistfully through the dirty 
panes at a prowling ‘‘ low-down” suitor, 
who wooed them nightly with serenades. 

The Visitor from the Church Aid So- 
ciety got round to Mrs. Stone’s much 
earlier than usual that morning. She 
knocked, and Bessie, the tailless cat, 
jumped down from the window with a 
loud miaou. The Visitor waited a mo- 
ment and knocked again. Then she tried 
the door. Both cats were mewing close 
on the other side. The Visitor stood ir- 
resolute ; she was an imaginative person 
and she lived in constant expectation of 
finding people dead in their beds. She 
gave one more knock, a very loud one 
this time, and the door of the adjacent 
garret opened gently. 

The Visitor turned to meet the inquir- 
ing, not to say inquisitive, gaze of a fat 
and shapeless Irish woman with wet red 
arms. 

“‘The ould lady is gahn out,” said the 
woman. 

**Do you think she will be gone long?”’ 
asked the Visitor. 

‘Noo, not to say long; it’s in and out 
she is, in and out; she doan’t have no 
reg’lar worrk. Will ye come in and wait, 
maybe? I’m wipin’ up the flure, but 
there’s a dry patch ye can set on.” 

“Thank you,” the Visitor answered, 
hesitatingly, and then placed a timid foot 
upon the damp threshold and picked her 
way to the dry patch. 

‘*T guess you’ll be the lady as is so kind 
to ould Mrs. Stone,” suggested the woman, 
by way of conversation, and the Visitor 
murmured a modestly indistinct acquies- 
cence. 

“‘T seen you comin’ onct a month and 
I says to Connery, I says, ‘She have a 
good friend, praise be to God!’ I says.” 

“‘T am glad Mrs. Stone has such a kind 
neighbor,” smiled the Visitor. ‘You 
find her friendly, I suppose?” 

**Noo, she’s not friendly,” said the 
woman, with unexpected frankness. 
“It'll be like this: she’s ould, and the 
childern they gits under her feet ; and I 
ain’t got no use for cats. And she not 
bein’ from the ould counthry, but jist 
American, she’s close, she is ’”’”— 

‘But she is very poor,” interrupted the 
Visitor. ‘‘She has only enough for her- 
self ; she couldn’t afford ’”’— 

** Aw, don’t you believe it now! She’s 
a tidy sum laid by. It’s hersilf as told 
meso. But what I’m meanin’ by close is 
not, so to say, of her money; sure, my 
man worrks fur his livin’; I doan’t ask 
nobody to lend me nothin’. But that 
ould woman, she ain’t got a worrd for no- 
body. It’s ‘Good marnin’, Mrs. Stone, 
and how are ye feelin’ the day?’ And 
do ye think she’ll answer up friendly- 
like? Not she! But she’ll pass ye by 


with niver a worrd, and shut the door in 
yer face. Noo, she ain’t friendly. But 
doan’t you go for to believe as I’d lay it 
up against her, for I doan't. I says to 
Connery: ‘Ould folks is queer,’ I says. 
‘Maybe she thinks I’m after findin’ out 
where she keeps her money,’ I says. Pore 
ould fool!’’ 

““You say she told you she had a tidy 
little sum laid by ? ” inquired the Visitor, 
looking puzzled. 

“‘Noo; I wouldn’t go for to say as them 
was the exact words of her, now; but it~ 
was the day Katy Shea, she that lives on 
the second flure back, come home from 
the shop—and her room entered whiles 
she was gahn, and niver a cint left in the 
back of her bury draw. We wasaleanin’ 
over the railin’, I mind, and Katy a cry- 
in’ and wringin’ her hands down below, 
and callin’ O’Harrigan names; for she 
said ’twas O’ Harrigan done it—and sure, 
I think it was. And the ould lady she 
hung over the railin’ till I thought as how 
she’d fall over and break the neck of her, 
she was that interested. That’s the one 
time she ever opened her head to me. 
And she says to me cunning-like, she 
says: ‘ I doan’t keep my money in no bury 
draw ; I puts it where it’ll get int’ rest.’ ”’ 

The look of skepticism on the Visitor’s 
face was not lost upon Mrs. Connery. 

‘No more did I believe her, neither, ”’ 
she protested, ‘‘but her mind was a bit 
turned in the noise and the quarl’in’, and 
didn’t she go into that room there, and 
come out wid a little book, and her hands 


‘a-tremblin’; ‘And maybe you think I’m 


lyin’,’ she says. I ain’t quick to read, and 
the light was bad, and Katy a-cryin’ an’ 
all; but there was figurs on them pages. 
And not one worrd has that ould woman 
spoke to me, good or bad, from that day. 
Not one worrd! But she locks her door in 
the face of me.” 

‘All that you tell me is very interest- 
ing,’ said the Visitor. ‘‘I had no idea”— 
and then she stopped. 

“‘T hear her comin’,’’ whispered Mrs, 
Connery. ‘‘ Maybe ye’ll like to be out on 
the landin’ whin she comes up. Ye’d 
best make as if ye’d come but now, do ye 
mind?” 

Old Mrs. Stone mounted the tenement 
house stairs slowly, with a tranquil spirit. 
She had reached the fifth act in the drama 
of her existence ; her moment of tragedy 
lay well behind her in the fourth act. 
Looking forward into the interval which 
lay between her and the fall of the cur- 
tain, she saw only a blessed uneventful- 
ness. She was seventy years old ; she had 
no reason to expect anti-climax. But 
anti-climax awaited her at the top of the 
stairs. 

As she emerged upon the garret land- 
ing, she saw the Visitor by her door. 

“Ben here long?” she asked, without 
preliminary greeting, and set the flower- 
pot on the floor while she fumbled in her 
pocket for the key. 

** A little while, ’’ the Visitor answered, 
and something in the cool voice troubled 
the old woman. She did not look at her 
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guest, but for a moment her hand 
trembled, and she could not find the lock. 

Inside the room the Visitor walked at 
once to the window and opened it. She 
always did this, and she never said, 
“May1?” She was not intentionally a 
discourteous woman, but the conciousness 
that she, as the agent for the Church Aid 
Society, paid the rent for this room made 
her absent-minded. Moreover, nobody 
could have denied that the room needed 
airing. 

Old Mrs. Stone looked on at this cus- 
tomary act of ventilation with a mingled 
expression of exasperation and humor. 
The two cats rubbed themselves against 
her skirt and stretched their necks ex- 
pectantly at the tall parcel she held in 
her hands. ‘ 

“ Jest look at them two cats; ain’t they 
smart? They think I’ve got somethin’ to 
eat,” she said, with a manifest effort at 
infusing friendliness into her old, sharp 
voice, 

The Visitor, seated in a rocking-chair 
by the open window, made a similar ef- 
fort: 

“I’m glad you feel you can afford a 
plant for your room, Mrs. Stone. Those 
little azaleas are charming; but I priced 
one yesterday and I thought it rather 
high—toe high for me.” 

Mrs. Stone looked aside, darkly, at her 
benefactor. 

“T done a bit of extry mendin’ yestiddy 
and day before. I ain’t much in need of 
meat; my teeth aches to chew it.” She 
spoke low, reluctantly. There was a 
pause, and then she took the wrappings 
off the pot and carried it to the window. 
The festal, friendly air of the little plant 
brought a smile to her sour old face, and 
for a minute or two she kept her back 
turned to the rocking-chair. 

“Do you earn much by your mending 
and other odd chores, Mrs. Stone?” in- 
quired the Visitor. 

“All I kin,” the old woman replied, 
briefly. 

“Are you able to save—to put by any- 
thing?” 

Mrs. Stone hesitated before answering. 
On the one hand, she had great pride in 
her New England thrift; it lifted her 
above her Irish neighbors; on the other 
hand, she held a strong conviction that 
she had a right to manage her own af- 
fairs. Her reply was fatally guarded: 

“And if I do, I only saye what’s mine; 
I don’t rob nobody. But I’m not sayin’ I 
do.” 

Then her pride was too strong for her: 
“But I don’t mind if I tell you this; for 
times an old woman goes off sudden, and 
Church Aid’s been kind to me. In the 
left-hand corner of my trunk, down to 
the bottom, there’s a little book. The 
key isround my neck. There’ll be enough 
to put me in a decent grave’’; she paused, 
then, ‘More than enough,” she added, 
with a triumphant gleam in her eyes. 

‘Mrs. Stone, you must let me see this 
little book,” said the Visitor, with deci- 
sion and authority. “I must see it at 
once.” 

The look of childish pride faded from 
the old woman’s face and her mouth 
stiffened: 

“Tl manage my own affairs,” she an- 
swered, grimly. 

“In that case, I fear you will have to 
manage them without any further help 
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from the Church Aid,” retorted the Vis- 
itor; she was getting excited. 

A startled look flashed into Mrs. 
Stone’s eyes, and quickly passed, leaving 
the old face stubborn and watchful. 

The Visitor fiad expected a reply to her 
threat, but none came, 

“You must see, Mrs. Stone,” she con- 
tinued, ‘‘that the Church Aid cannot af- 
ford to support people who already have 
sums of money in bank—large sums, as 
you imply.’ : 

Still silence. 

‘You must see,” the Visitor raised her 
voice, “‘you must see, unless your capac- 
ity to distinguish between right and 
wrong is utterly deadened, that it is not 
only unkind to your benefactors, but dis- 
honest, to take their money and conceal 
from them the fact that you are able to 
take care of yourself.” 

Still silence. 

“Your insolence is unbearable!” the 
Visitor cried, and rose, and shook her 
skirts. ‘‘I shall report this morning’s 
conversation to the committee. If you 
have any explanations to offer, you may 
make them to the president. And if I 
have anything to say about the matter, 
not one penny of aid do you receive, to 
buy expensive plants, until you have 
cleared up this disgraceful mystery.” 

Still silence. 

The Visitor swept angrily out of the 
room and shut the door. Mrs. Stone 
crossed the room and shut the window, 
carefully—so as not to bruise the leaves 
of the azalea. 

“Disturbed, wa’n’t she, Fannie ?’’ she 
observed to the semi-maltese, who had 
leaped on the window-sill. 

Mrs. Connery watched the Visitor go 
down stairs and remained for a moment 
leaning on the railing lost in thought: 

“Sure, her mad is up over somethin’,” 
she murmured, at last. ‘‘ Charity worrk 
is like to be a bad-timpered occipation, I’m 
thinkin’.”’ 

After a day or two a letter came from 
the Church Aid committee, informing 
Mrs. Stone that her monthly allowance 
must be withdrawn until she had ex- 
plained her financial situation to the pres- 
ident and apologized to the Visitor. Mrs. 
Stone tore the letter in small pieces and 
dropped the pieces into the gutter. 

Every morning when the girl in the so- 
called Charity House watered her azalea 
Mrs. Stone watered hers. On the second 
morning the young woman smiled at the 


old one. On the third morning the old 
woman returned the smile. The ac- 
quaintance ripened into nods. At the 


end of a week, when the two azaleas were 
at the height of their flowering, the girl 
called across’ 

“How many blossoms has yours?” 

“Seventeen, and two more comin’,”’ 
Mrs, Stone answered. 

sO, mine has only fifteen!” 

And every day they exchanged statis- 
tics, till the last blossom had dropped off, 
and there were only the new, bright green 
leaves to talk about. 

-One month passed, and Mrs. Connery 
told her husband that the Visitor lady 
had failed to appear on the appointed 
day. Two months passed, and somehow 
it became noised abroad that Mrs. Stone 
“owed for rent.” In the third month 
the old lady’s ordinarily uncertain tem- 
per grew very certainly bad; the children 
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kept out of her way. ‘‘ And you’d ought 
to hear them pore cats, the way she 
rates thim!” said Mrs. Connery. “It’s 
my belief they’re half dead for food, and 
hersilf into the bargain.” 

**Let her starrve, ould miser!” said 
Connery. 

In the middle of the fourth month the 
old woman put on her bonnet and crossed 
the street to the Charity House. The 
Azalea Girl answered the bell. 

“O, how do you do? Come in!” she 
exclaimed, cordially, when she recognized 
her neighbor, and Mrs. Stone crossed the 
threshold and stood in the hallway, her 
withered fingers twitching, her gray, 
wrinkled face a curious picture of suppli- 
cation, ill-temper and pride. 

“T heard you was good to the poor,’” 
she began, hurriedly, ‘‘and I’m poor. I 
owe my rent, and I ain’t had a meal o” 
victuals sence yestiddy forenoon. I’m im 
need of coal. I’ll work, but there ain’t 
much I’m fit for—bein’ old. Folks ain’t 
willin’ to trust me to do much.” 

“The Head of the House is out,” fal- 
tered the girl. “ But—but—I guess she 
wouldn’t mind my giving you an order on 
the diet kitchen. And I’ll—yes, I’ll have 
a basket of coal sent up.” 

‘Thank you,” said the old woman, and 
turned to go. At the foot of the steps 
she looked back: “I’d be pleased to 
work!” 

“T have stockings,” the girl answered ; 
“T don’t like to darn.” 

The next day, armed with a stocking 
bag, she mounted the stairs to Mrs. 
Stone’s garret. The Head of the House 
had given the old woman into her keep. 
ing. Hitherto the girl had only played 
games with the children on Saturdays, 
and taught the kitchen garden class how 
to make beds, and danced the Virginia 
reel with the neighbors on Tuesday even- 
ings. Now she was to be allowed to be 
neighborly; she was to guide, philoso- 
phize over and befriend this dirty old 
woman with the two cats and the azalea. 
During her winter at the settlement the 
girl had read Thorold Rogers’s Work and 
Wages, Tolstoi’s Christian Teaching, The 
Children of Gibeon and a fat, green book 
of Relief Agencies. She felt herself well 
equipped. She was very proud of her 
new responsibility. 

Mrs. Stone’s greeting lacked enthusi- 
asm. Yes, the basket of coal had come. 
Yes, the people at the diet kitchen had 
filled the order. Were those stockings ? 
But when her new friend had stroked 
Fannie, and inquired solicitously as to 
how Bessie came ‘to lose her tail, and ad- 
mired the little azalea, Mrs. Stone began 
to thaw. 

‘“Would you like the window open?” 
she asked. ‘I’ve noticed you keep yours 
up most of the day. Young folks is 
warm-blooded. I van’t stand more’n a 
little at a time. Rheumatiz in my head.” 

**O, then, pray don’t open the window, 
Mrs. Stone,” urged the girl. 

“No, for a little I don’t object. The 
woman from Church Aid that used to 
bring me my money once a month always 
opened the window ’thout so much as ‘ By 
your leave.’ She wa’n’t very polite. I 
never expected it of her.” 

“‘Then you do receive a certain amount 
of support,” said the girl; ‘froma Church, 
Aid Society, did you say?” 

“No, I don’t,” said Mrs. Stone. 
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“0, I thought you said ’’— 

There was a pause, during which a 
shade of obstinacy began to creep over 
the old lady’s countenance. But the 
girl’s friendly, expectant face almost dis- 
armed her. 

‘* We had words,” she said, shortly, and 
then, after a moment, ‘I ain’t never made 
it a habit to tell my affairs to strangers.” 

‘““No, of course not. But I’m not go- 
ing to be a stranger, Mrs. Stone. I want 
to help you to—to get work; and I can’t 
do it unless you tell me about yourself, 
and how you came to be without food and 
money.” 

‘“‘T don’t see’s you can be of assistance 
—you’re a young thing,” the old woman 
objected. 

The Azalea Girl swallowed her pride, 
and smiled cheerily: 

“Still, I could try,” she said. 

Mrs. Stone was silent a few minutes, 
sitting with her head bent moodily. At 
last, with evident reluctance, she told her 
story, or that part of it which the present 
exigency demanded. 

““When Jacques and Marcy turned me 
off I was sewin’ white goods, and they 
said I was too slow, that was four years 
come March—I couldn’t get no work, and 
I went to the minister’s wife of the 
Seventh Church, and I told her I’d ben 
settin’ in them back pews a’most ever 
sence I come up from Peabody—ten years 
—and if she’d speak to the ladies and give 
me plain sewin’ I’d take it as a favor. 
But the next week I was took sick with 
a rheumatick fever, and my hands ain’t 
never straightened.” She spread the 
wrinkled, knotted fingers on her knees 
and continued: ‘‘I will say they was con- 
siderate. And they voted to give me $10 
a month from the Church Aid. I wa’n’t 
used to livin’ on charity them days, and 
the first month seemed like every meal 
of victuals turned my stummick. But 
the Visitor they had then was young, and 
fond o’ cats, and I drew to her. And 
when I found out I could lay by, some- 
times a dollar or fifty cents, besides what 
I was free to make uncertain in little 
chores, I took out an insurance policy in 
favor of the Church Aid ; and that kinder 
cheered me. I made out if I lived till I 
was seventy-five and kep’ up the pay- 
ments steady, they’d git back pretty near 
what they’d spent on me. The $10 didn’t 
appear near so much ’s if it was charity 
after that, and I stopped disagreein’ with 
my food. And maybe I gotkinderheady ; 
I’ve ben known for an independent 
sperrit ever sence I was a girl. They 
changed the Visitorin a year, and I never 
had no use for this one. She couldn’t for- 
get I was livin’ on charity, and I wa’n’t 
goin’ to tell her nothin’ different. I'd 
planned that insurance for a surprise ; 
*twa’n’t none of her business. But some 
way she suspicioned somethin’ was goin’ 
on she hadn’t ben told. And the mornin’ 
I brought that little pink flower, she 
didn’t see how I doneit. I saved, that’s 
how!’ the old woman’s voice rose fiercely. 
“‘T didn’t eat no meat for a month, and 
I got work, washin’ up in a dairy lunch, 
till my hands give out. But that woman 
set jest where you’re a-settin’ now, and 
sez she: ‘I priced them azaleas, but they 
come too high for me.’ And my sperrit 
riz up and got the better of me, I will 
say; and I let out I wa’n’t so needy as 
she seemed to think. Then, sez she, ‘I'll 


see the book,’ and s’ I, ‘No, marm, you 
will not.’ I’d made my plans to give 
them that money when I died, and I’d no 
intention they sh’d have it a day sooner. 
She went away ’thout gettin’ no satisfac- 
tion out o’ me and they ¢ut off the $10. 
And I couldn’t git no work.”’ 

“Still you have the insurance policy, 
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and it must mean a good deal of money ; 
they will understand some day,” said the 
Azalea Girl, gently, leaning forward and 
patting one of the rough, crooked hands. 

“No, they wunt!”’ the old woman con- 
tradicted, abruptly. ‘‘Sence they cut off 
the $10 I ain’t ben able to pay on that 
policy for three months, and it’s lapsed.”’ 


(To be concluded.) 





Eight Months of Foreign Domination in China 


What Have They Accomplished 


By Rev. D. Z. SHEFFIELD, TuNG-CHO 


Nearly eight months have new passed 
since Peking was entered by the troops of 
the allies, and yet throughout this prov- 
ince the country is in as disturbed a con- 
dition as at that time. Throughout the 
autumn and winter there have been nu- 
merous expeditions of foreign troops to 
‘‘punish Boxers,” usually killing a few 
men and destroying houses and property. 
Many bands of Boxers and local com- 
panies of robbers have been dispersed, 
but on the whole it is probable that more 
innocent people have suffered in this 
wholesale method of punishing crime 
than the guilty. 

Under usual conditions of peace local 
Officials have means of making their au- 
thority felt throughout their district, but 
the presence, or occasional visits, of for- 
eign soldiers breaks down the local gov- 
ernment, and the reckless element in so- 
ciety finds most favorable conditions for 
its work of plunder and extortion. In 
the cities held by foreign soldiers the 
lives of Europeans are secure, and there 
is general order upon the streets, but 
military government is rough-handed at 
best, and the honest Chinese suffer many 
things at the hands of their wicked coun- 
trymen, and not infrequently at the hands 
of foreigners, with very slight hope of 
redress. 

The people on country roads usually 
travel in companies for mutual protec- 
tion, and even then stories are being told 
from all quarters of robberies and extor- 
tion. Fewof the leaders among the Box- 
ers have been captured and brought to 
punishment. They are well known to 
the officials and people and understand 
that they are outlaws in the sight of their 
own countrymen. Many bands of des- 
peradoes are mounted and well armed 
and go about “insuring ”’ villages against 
plunder. By paying them a regular as- 
sessment they promise to give protection 
to a given village, but failing of this as- 
sessment the villages are in danger of 
pillage and burning by these wretches. 

Last year, in spite of the disturbed con- 
dition of the country, the crops were un- 
usually good. A single province could 
supply from its cities and villages a few 
hundred thousand reckless characters, 
not under common conditions disposed to 
engage in honest toil, to swell the Boxer 
contingent, and yet the demand for labor 
in cultivating the soil would be abun- 
dantly met. It was feared last autumn 
that there would be great distress among 
the people from lack of food. There has 
certainly been much distress, but the 
cause has been the breaking down of law 
and order and nof.the want of food sup- 
ply. During the winter it has been a 


standing wonder that food was so abun- 
dant in Peking—beef, mutton, grain, veg- 
etables, wild game from the mountains— 
when there was such insecurity to life. 
What of the year before us ? 

Last year the spring crops were in the 
ground before the Boxer movement be- 
gan its devastating work. This year 
there are vast sections of excellent land 
that are not being cultivated. Villages 
have been plundered and people are scat- 
tered, or have lost their carts and ani- 
mals, and so are unable to take up their 
proper work. The large supplies of gov- 
ernment rice and other grains have been 
consumed dyring the winter. If peace 
prevails there will be a supply of grains 
shipped by steamers from the central 
provinces, so that foreign needs will be 
easily met in the cities occupied by them, 
but there is danger of greater want 
among the people than during the year 
that has passed. 

It is a matter of supreme sorrow to 
well-wishers of China that the empress 
dowager is still left in power, and the 
emperor must continue to submit to her 
will. The administration is still in the 
hands of ministers who have no real con- 
ception of the need of reform, and no 
heart to engage init. Reform is a neces- 
sity of the times, but the men who are 
fitted by their knowledge and experience 
to lead in this work are not being brought 
to the front. There is hope, however, in 
the thought that after all that has passed 
the dowager cannot rule except in the 
name of the emperor, and so must pre- 
serve him alive. When the way opens 
for him to assert himself there is no 
doubt as to his line of action. He will 
move with greater care than in his-first 
attempt to throw off the trammels of 
past custom, but he will gather true re- 
formers about him, and seek to produce 
new conditions in government and soci- 
ety. ‘ 
Rev. J. Stonehouse of the London Mis- 
sion, Peking, was recently returning 
from a visit to an out-station fifty miles 
south of Peking, and while crossing a 
ferry was killed by a band of desperadoes. 
One of their leaders came to Peking two 
months ago and made accusations against 
what proved to be native Christians of 
the London Mission that they were 
Boxers, and secured a company of Brit- 
ish soldiers to capture them. The facts 
of the case became known, and the arch- 
villain was arrested, and on investigation 
has been condemned to death for his 
crimes. It is not probable that the mur- 
der of Mr. Stonehouse was at his instiga- 
tion, since that crime was an added ele- 
ment of danger to himself. The Ameri- 
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can legation has sent to American mis- 
sionaries a word of warning against going 
away from foreign protection in the pres- 
ent unsettled condition of the province. 
Missionaries expect to be “written up” 
and “ flayed alive” by irresponsible news- 
paper reporters, but we were astonished 
to see in so respectable a publication as 
the North American Review, and from 
the pen of so distinguished a writer as 
Mark Twain, a malignant attack upon 
the character of Dr. Ament. By what 
he did Dr. Ament not only made neces- 
sary provisions for the Christians, he 
won the high regards of many of the offi- 
cials and multitudes of the people, and 
did much to remove obstacles from the 
way of future mission work. Mark 
Twain thought to make an honored name 
infamous, but his stinging words have 
not proved, as he intended, a revelation 
of the evil motives of a missionary whom 
he held up before the public for general 
execration; rather have they proved a 
revelation of his own prejudices against 
those forms of activity for the good of 
men which have the sanction of the ex- 
ample and teachings of Christ, but which 
from generation to generation have been 
caricatured in the name of truth by men 
“‘who verily thought” they were ‘“‘doing 
God’s service”’ in their untempered and 
unenlightened zeal. Dr. Ament has been 
slandered into fame. He will prove him- 
self, by his splendid talent, culture, cour- 
age and Christian character, to be worthy 
of that which has been thrust upon him. 
Peking, April 4. 





Eleazar Boynton, Christian Mer- 
chant and Gentleman 


Another substantial Boston business man 
of the type of Ezra Farnsworth and Samuel 
Johnson has passed on. Eleazar Boynton, 
who died suddenly at Medford, last week 
Wednesday morning, in his seventy-seventh 
year, rendered one of his last public services 
at the recent state meeting of the General As- 
sociation. Attendants upon it will recall the 
warm reception which he met when he pre- 
sented his report as auditor as well as the 
keen interest with which he followed the de- 
tails of that gathering, even .though the 
lengthy discussion of the rules kept him, as 
well as the others, at the church until after 
eleven o’clock. His participation in the state 
association was typical of the interest in reli- 
gious and denominational] matters which char- 
acterized his entire life and which made 
Christianity his dominant passion. r 

His life story is the familiar one of the boy 
coming from the country town, Rockport, 
Mass., where he was born, to the city and 
making with his own hand and brain not 
merely a fortune, but a character. Commer- 
cial success came as the just reward of un- 
tiring energy, and the firm of N. Boynton & 
Co., with which he was connected for fifty 
years, has had as honorable a record as that 
of any house in the city. Political honors 
were his, too, not by virtue of his seeking 
them, but because of the confidence which his 
firm integrity always inspired. It was but 
natural that his fellow-citizens should send 
him first to the lower house of Massachusetts 
and then to the Senate and intrust to him 
other important offices, in which his good 
sense and business methods contributed much 
to the public good. 

His Christian life was never ostentatious. 
He could speak persuasively and effectively. 
Onee, when vice-president of the Congrega- 
tional Club, he was drafted for sudden service 
on the platform, and there displayed unusual 
gifts as presiding officer. The delightful 
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dinner which he gave during the session of 
the International Council to the Michigan 
delegation and to prominent Englishmen 
was one illustration of his hospitable spirit 
toward his brethren. But it was the steady 
burning of his. Christian torch that illumi- 
nated the way of others and made him hon- 
ored alike in the political, business and reli- 
gious world. In no place was his religion 
more evident than in his own home, where 
evidences of culture and affluence were abun- 
dant, but where the things of the spiritual 
life were ever exalted as of pre-eminent 
value. 

The four children grew up in this atmos- 
phere of unaffected piety. At the funeral 
service last Friday afternoon they, as well 
as Mrs. Boynton, did not hesitate to show 
themselves to those who had come to pay 
their last respects to the dead, and one felt 
that the atmosphere of hope and trust that 
prevailed was but the natural outcome of the 
Christian influence exerted for a half a cen- 
tury by the dignified, gracious man over 
whom Dr. Elijah Horr pronounced a eulogy 





and offered prayer. The great wealth of 
floral tributes, representing not only a large 
circle of kindred but business organizations 
in which Mr. Boynton has been prominent, 
the presence of a score or more of his former 
employees, the flags at half mast throughout 
the city, the closing of a number of business 
houses in Boston, ali testified to the wide 
esteem in which this good man and true was 
held. It was a Christian funeral, not a pagan 
lamentation. 

Seldom is seen such an example of recipro- 
eal devotion on the part of father and son 
than that which marked Mr. Boynton’s com- 
panionship with his son, Nehemiah, so well 
known in Congregational circles, and now the 
minister of the First Churchin Detroit. It has 
been beautiful to mark the pride which the 
father took in the son’s development. They 
have been companions at many a religious 
gathering during the past fifteen years. The 
father was never fulsome in his praise of 
what the son said or did. Nor did he ever ab- 
rogate the paternal privilege of suggestion 
and even of warning. But the quiet satisfac- 
tion in his face as he sat in a pew and listened 
to his son on the platform told of the joy in 
the father’s heart. It suggested the relation 
of the novelist Barrie to his mother, and out 
of some such relationship between an Ameri- 
ean father and his son as has existed between 
Mr. Boynton and his boy, Nehemiah, may 
some day grow a book worthy to rank with 
Margaret Ogilvie. 





The United Free Church, in electing a pro- 
fessor of church history in New College, has 
turned to a Glasgow and Oxford University 
graduate, eminent while in the universities 
as a student and notable since graduation as 
a man of intellectual power, Rev. Alexander 
MacEwen, now a pastorat Claremont, Glas- 
gow. He is the author of a biography of 
Principal Cairns and of a monograph on The 
Erskines. Rev. Dr. James Stalker was his 
rival. 
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For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, June 23-29. How Temperance Would 
Help Transform the Earth. Rev. 21: 1-7, 

Sensible advocates of temperance do not 
claim that general abstinence from intoxicat- 
ing liquors would of itself make this earth 
like God’s heaven. They simply declare that 
it would help transform the world. Where 
are the plague spots today? Many are in the 
heart of Christendom, in great, rich cities like 
London, Liverpool, Edinburgh, New York, 
Chicago and San Francisco. The Anglo- 
American nations can hardly aspire to domi- 
nate the world until they have removed these 
cancers that are eating out the heart of the 
best civilization that has ever existed. One 
great cause of these plague spots is strong 
drink. If you go through certain streets in 
English and American cities, where living is 
reduced to its most perilous and pitiable 
stage, you will find the dram shops flourish- 
ing and their victims on every hand asking 
alms, or quarreling with one another, or re- 
duced to a maudlin and besotted condition. 
If by one stroke we could achieve the thing 
that would today most transform this earth, 
would it not be the elimination of this tre- 
mendous and constant source of personal 
ruin and social degradation ? 


But the mills of the gods grind slowly. 
This is a universe where the largest ends are 
secured, not by fits and starts, by sudden 
bursts of enthusiasm and effort, by leaps and 
bounds toward high ideals. The world is to 
be made better by silent, quiet, constantly 
operating influences, human and divine, that 
may be best likened to the quick coming of 
the beautiful summer all aboutus. The gains 
from day to day may not be marked, but at 
the end of a week or a month we raise our 
eyes and lo! summer is here. Thus it will be 
in the temperance reform. As good men 
learn to work together, to approach the prob- 
lem with an equipment commensurate with 
the great issue involved, steady gains will be 
perceptible. 








The great danger is that the temperance 
problem will become to most of us stale and 
remote. It has been with us so long that we 
weary of its discussion. It often fails to 
come home to us in personal ways, but as 
Christians we must fight that drift towards 
indifference. We must keep ourselves in con- 
stant touch with those who are working hard 
at its solution. We must be willing to study 
it, if nothing more, to note what efforts and 
experiments are being made in different parts 
of the world—how, for instance, the state dis- 
pensary system is succeeding in South Caro- 
lina, how the Norwegian method is standing 
the test of time. There are important books 
like The Substitute for the Saloon, by Ray- 
mond Calkins, and The Temperance Prob- 
lem and Social Reform, by Rountree and 
Sherwell, of whose contents we ought not to 
be ignorant, and whether or not we sympa- 
thize with all types of temperance reformers 
we should see to it that our zeal and devotion 
are not less than theirs. 





We need also always to remember that the 
temperance problem is not only vitally re- 
lated to other problems, such as tenement 
house reform, but that its final solution calls 
for an inward change of character which may 
be covered, perhaps, by the large, strong word 
temperance, interpreted not narrowly, but in 
such a way that it covers the whole range of a 
man’s passions. The thing that this world 
needs in order to be transformed is that tem- 
perateness of the entire life which Christian 
ideals and motives alone can secure. Given a 
soul that has learned of Christ to master it- 
self, to subordinate personal gains and com- 
fort to the welfare of others, and we have the 
best agency for specific action against the rum 
traffic that can be devised. 
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“O, I thought you said ’— 

There was a pause, during which a 
shade of obstinacy began to creep over 
the old lady’s countenance. But the 
girl’s friendly, expectant face almost dis- 
armed her. 

‘“We had words,” she said, shortly, and 
then, after a moment, “I ain’t never made 
it a habit to tell my affairs to strangers.” 

**No, of course not. But I’m not go- 
ing to be a stranger, Mrs. Stone. I want 
to help you to—to get work; and I can’t 
do it unless you tell me about yourself, 
and how you came to be without food and 
money.” 

‘*T don’t see’s you can be of assistance 
—you’re a young thing,’ the old woman 
objected. 

The Azalea Girl swallowed her pride, 
and smiled cheerily: 

‘* Still, I could try,” she said. 

Mrs. Stone was silent a few minutes, 
sitting with her head bent moodily. At 
last, with evident reluctance, she told her 
story, or that part of it which the present 
exigency demanded. 

‘“‘When Jacques and Marcy turned me 
off I was sewin’ white goods, and they 
said I was too slow, that was four years 
come March—I couldn’t get no work, and 
I went to the minister’s wife of the 
Seventh Church, and I told her I’d ben 
settin’ in them back pews a’most ever 
sence I come up from Peabody—ten years 
—and if she’d speak to the ladies and give 
me plain sewin’ I’d take it as a favor. 
But the next week I was took sick with 
a rheumatick fever, and my hands ain’t 
never straightened.”’ She spread the 
wrinkled, knotted fingers on her knees 
and continued: ‘‘I will say they was con- 
siderate. And they voted to give me $10 
a month from the Church Aid. I wa’n’t 
used to livin’ on charity them days, and 
the first month seemed like every meal 
of victuals turned my stummick. But 
the Visitor they had then was young, and 
fond o’ cats, and I drew to her. And 
when I found out I could lay by, some- 
times a dollar or fifty cents, besides what 
I was free to make uncertain in little 
chores, I took out an insurance policy in 
favor of the Church Aid ; and that kinder 
cheered me. I made out if I lived till I 
was seventy-five and kep’ up the pay- 
ments steady, they’d git back pretty near 
what they’d spent on me. The $10 didn’t 
appear near so much ’s if it was charity 
after that, and I stopped disagreein’ with 
my food. And maybe I got kinder heady ; 
I’ve ben known for an independent 
sperrit ever sence I was a girl. They 
changed the Visitor in a year, and I never 
had no use for this one. She couldn’t for- 
get I was livin’ on charity, and I wa’n’t 
goin’ to tell her nothin’ different. I'd 
planned that insurance for a surprise ; 
’twa’n’t none of her business. But some 
way she suspicioned somethin’ was goin’ 
on she hadn’t ben told. And the mornin’ 
I brought that little pink flower, she 
didn’t see how I doneit. I saved, that’s 
how!” theold woman’s voice rose fiercely. 
**T didn’t eat no meat for a month, and 
I got work, washin’ up in a dairy lunch, 
till my hands give out. But that woman 
set jest where you’re a-settin’ now, and 
sez she: ‘I priced them azaleas, but they 
come too high for me.’ And my sperrit 
riz up and got the better of me, I will 
say; and I let out I wa’n’t so needy as 
she seemed to think. Then, sez she, ‘I’ll 


see the book,’ and s’ I, ‘No, marm, you 
will not.’ I’d made my plans to give 
them that money when I died, and I’d no 
intention they sh’d have it a day sooner. 
She went away ’thout gettin’ no satisfac- 
tion out o’ me and they ¢ut off the $10. 
And I couldn’t git no work.”’ 

“Still you have the insurance policy, 
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and it must mean a good deal of money ; 
they will understand some day,”’ said the 
Azalea Girl, gently, leaning forward and 
patting one of the rough, crooked hands. 

“No, they wunt!” the old woman con- 
tradicted, abruptly. ‘“‘Sence they cut off 
the $10 I ain’t ben able to pay on that 
policy for three months, and it’s lapsed.” 


[To be concluded.} 





Eight Months of Foreign Domination in China 


What Have They Accomplished 


By Rev. D. Z. SHEFFIELD, TuNG-CHO 


Nearly eight months have now passed 
since Peking was entered by the troops of 
the allies, and yet throughout this prov- 
ince the country is in as disturbed a con- 
dition as at that time. Throughout the 
autumn and winter there have been nu- 
merous expeditions of foreign troops to 
‘punish Boxers,” usually killing a few 
men and destroying houses and property. 
Many bands of Boxers and local com- 
panies of robbers have been dispersed, 
but on the whole it is probable that more 
innocent people have suffered in this 
wholesale method of punishing crime 
than the guilty. 

Under usual conditions of peace local 
Officials have means of making their au- 
thority felt throughout their district, but 
the presence, or occasional visits, of for- 
eign soldiers breaks down the local gov- 
ernment, and the reckless element in so- 
ciety finds most favorable conditions for 
its work of plunder and extortion. In 
the cities held by foreign soldiers the 
lives of Europeans are secure, and there 
is general order upon the streets, but 
military government is rough-handed at 
best, and the honest Chinese suffer many 


things at the hands of their wicked coun-. 


trymen, and not infrequently at the hands 
of foreigners, with very slight hope of 
redress. 

The people on country roads usually 
travel in companies for mutual protec- 
tion, and even then stories are being told 
from all quarters of robberies and extor- 
tion. Fewof the leaders among the Box- 
ers have been captured and brought to 
punishment. They are well known to 
the officials and people and understand 
that they are outlaws in the sight of their 
own countrymen. Many bands of des- 
peradoes are mounted and well armed 
and go about “insuring ”’ villages against 
plunder. By paying them a regular as- 
sessment they promise to give protection 
to a given village, but failing of this as- 
sessment the villages are in danger of 
pillage and burning by these wretches. 

Last year, in spite of the disturbed con- 
dition of the country, the crops were un- 
usually good. A single province could 
supply from its cities and villages a few 
hundred thousand reckless characters, 
not under common conditions disposed to 
engage in honest toil, to swell the Boxer 
contingent, and yet the demand for labor 
in cultivating the soil would be abun- 
dantly met. It was feared last autumn 
that there would be great distress among 
the people from lack of food. There has 
certainly been much distress, but the 
cause has been the breaking down of law 
and order and nof.the want of food sup- 
ply. During the winter it has been a 


standing wonder that food was so abun- 
dant in Peking—beef, mutton, grain, veg- 
etables, wild game from the mountains— 
when there was such insecurity to life. 
What of the year before us ? 

Last year the spring crops were in the 
ground before the Boxer movement be- 
gan its devastating work. This year 
there are vast sections of excellent land 
that are not being cultivated. Villages 
have been plundered and people are scat- 
tered, or have lost their carts and ani- 
mals, and so are unable to take up their 
proper work. The large supplies of gov- 
ernment rice and other grains have been 
consumed dyring the winter. If peace 
prevails there will be a supply of grains 
shipped by steamers from the central 
provinces, so that foreign needs will be 
easily met in the cities occupied by them, 
but there is danger of greater want 
among the people than during the year 
that has passed. 

It is a matter of supreme sorrow to 
well-wishers of China that the empress 
dowager is still left in power, and the 
emperor must continue to submit to her 
will. The administration is still in the 
hands of ministers who have no real con- 
ception of the need of reform, and no 
heart to engage init. Reform is a neces- 
sity of the times, but the men who are 
fitted by their knowledge and experience 
to lead in this work are not being brought 
to the front. There is hope, however, in 
the thought that after all that has passed 
the dowager cannot rule except in the 
name of the emperor, and so must pre- 
serve him alive. When the way opens 
for him to assert himself there is no 
doubt as to his line of action. He will 
move with greater care than in his-first 
attempt to throw off the trammels of 
past custom, but he will gather true re- 
formers about him, and seek to produce 
new conditions in government and soci- 
ety. , 
Rev. J. Stonehouse of the London Mis- 
sion, Peking, was recently returning 
from a visit to an out-station fifty miles 
south of Peking, and while crossing a 
ferry was killed by a band of desperadoes. 
One of their leaders came to Peking two 
months ago and made accusations against 
what proved to be native Christians of 
the London Mission that they were 
Boxers, and secured a company of Brit- 
ish soldiers to capture them. The facts 
of the case became known, and the arch- 
villain was arrested, and on investigation 
has been condemned to death for his 
crimes. It is not probable that the mur- 
der of Mr. Stonehouse was at his instiga- 
tion, since that crime was an added ele- 
ment of danger to himself. The Ameri- 
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can legation has sent to American mis- 
sionaries a word of warning against going 
away from foreign protection in the pres- 
ent unsettled condition of the province. 
Missionaries expect to be “‘ written up” 
and “ flayed alive ”’ by irresponsible news- 
paper reporters, but we were astonished 
to see in so respectable a publication as 
the North American Review, and from 
the pen of so distinguished a writer as 
Mark Twain, a malignant attack upon 
the character of Dr. Ament. By what 
he did Dr. Ament not only made neces. 
sary provisions for the Christians, he 
won the high regards of many of the ofli- 
cials and multitudes of the people, and 
did much to remove obstacles from the 
way of future mission work. Mark 
Twain thought to make an honored name 
infamous, but his stinging words have 
not proved, as he intended, a revelation 
of the evil motives of a missionary whom 
he held up before the public for general 
execration; rather have they proved a 
revelation of his own prejudices against 
those forms of activity for the good of 
men which have the sanction of the ex- 
ample and teachings of Christ, but which 
from generation to generation have been 
caricatured in the name of truth by men 
“‘who verily thought’ they were “doing 
God’s service’”’ in their untempered and 
unenlightened zeal. Dr. Ament has been 
slandered into fame. He will prove him- 
self, by his splendid talent, culture, cour- 
age and Christian character, to be worthy 
of that which has been thrust upon him. 
Peking, April 4. 





Eleazar Boynton, Christian Mer- 
chant and Gentleman 


Another substantial Boston business man 
of the type of Ezra Farnsworth and Samuel 
Johnson has passed on. Eleazar Boynton, 
who died suddenly at Medford, last week 
Wednesday morning, in his seventy-seventh 
year, rendered one of his last public services 
at the recent state meeting of the General As- 
sociation. Attendants upon it will recall the 
warm reception which he met when he pre- 
sented his report as auditor as well as the 
keen interest with which he followed the de- 
tails of that gathering, even though the 
lengthy discussion of the rules kept him, as 
well as the others, at the church until after 
eleven o’clock. His participation in the state 
association was typical of the interest in reli- 
gious and denominational matters which char- 
acterized his entire life and which made 
Christianity his dominant passion. , 

His life story is the familiar one of the boy 
coming from the country town, Rockport, 
Mass., where he was born, to the city and 
making with his own hand and brain not 
merely a fortune, but a character. Commer- 
cial success came as the just reward of un- 
tiring energy, and the firm of N. Boynton & 
Co., with which he was connected for fifty 
years, has had as honorable a record as that 
of any house in the city. Political honors 
were his, too, not by virtue of his seeking 
them, but because of the confidence which his 
firm integrity always inspired. It was but 
natural that his fellow-citizens should send 
him first to the lower house of Massachusetts 
and then to the Senate and intrust to him 
other important offices, in which his good 
sense and business methods contributed much 
to the public good. 

His Christian life was never ostentatious. 
He could speak persuasively and effectively. 
Once, when vice-president of the Congrega- 
tional Club, he was drafted for sudden service 
on the platform, and there displayed unusual 
gifts as presiding officer. The delightful 
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dinner which he gave during the session of 
the International Council to the Michigan 
delegation and to prominent Englishmen 
was one illustration of his hospitable spirit 
toward his brethren. But it was the steady 
burning of his. Christian torch that illumi- 
nated the way of others and made him hon- 
ored alike in the political, business and reli- 
gious world. In no place was his religion 
more evident than in his own home, where 
evidences of culture and affluence were abun- 
dant, but where the things of the spiritual 
life were ever exalted as of pre-eminent 
value. 

The four children grew up in this atmos- 
phere of unaffected piety. At the funeral 
service last Friday afternoon they, as well 
as Mrs. Boynton, did not hesitate to show 
themselves to those who had come to pay 
their last respects to the dead, and one felt 
that the atmosphere of hope and trust that 
prevailed was but the natural outcome of the 
Christian influence exerted for a half a cen- 
tury by the dignified, gracious man over 
whom Dr. Elijah Horr pronounced a eulogy 





and offered prayer. The great wealth of 
floral tributes, representing not only a large 
circle of kindred but business organizations 
in which Mr. Boynton has been prominent, 
the presence of a score or more of his former 
employees, the flags at half mast throughout 
the city, the closing of a number of business 
houses in Boston, all testified to the wide 
esteem in which this good man and true was 
held. It was a Christian funeral, not a pagan 
lamentation. 

Seldom is seen such an example of recipro- 
cal devotion on the part of father and son 
than that which marked Mr. Boynton’s com- 
panionship with his son, Nehemiah, so well 
known in Congregational circles, and now the 
minister of the First Churchin Detroit. It has 
been beautiful to mark the pride which the 
father took in the son’s development. They 
have been companions at many a religious 
gathering during the past fifteen years. The 
father was never fulsome in his praise of 
what the son said or did. Nor did he ever ab- 
rogate the paternal privilege of suggestion 
and even of warning. But the quiet satisfac- 
tion in his face as he sat in a pew and listened 
to his son on the platform told of the joy in 
the father’s heart. It suggested the relation 
of the novelist Barrie to his mother, and out 
of some such relationship between an Ameri- 
can father and his son as has existed between 
Mr. Boynton and his boy, Nehemiah, may 
some day grow a book worthy to rank with 
Margaret Ogilvie: 


The United Free Church, in electing a pro- 
fessor of church history in New College, has 
turned to a Glasgow and Oxford University 
graduate, eminent while in the universities 
as a student and notable since graduation as 
a man of intellectual power, Rev. Alexander 
MacEwen, now a pastorat Claremont, Glas- 
gow. He is the author of a biography of 
Principal Cairns and of a monograph on The 
Erskines. Rev. Dr. James Stalker was his 
rival. 
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For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, June 23-29. How Temperance Would 
Help Transform the Earth. Rev. 21: 1-7. 

Sensible advocates of temperance do not 
claim that general abstinence from intoxicat- 
ing liquors would of itself make this earth 
like God’s heaven. They simply declare that 
it would help transform the world. Where 
are the plague spots today? Many are in the 
heart of Christendom, in great, rich cities like 
London, Liverpool, Edinburgh, New York, 
Chicago and San Francisco. The Anglo- 
American nations can hardly aspire to domi- 
nate the world until they have removed these 
cancers that are eating out the heart of the 
best civilization that has ever existed. One 
great cause of these plague spots is strong 
drink. If you go through certain streets in 
English and American cities, where living is 
reduced to its most perilous and pitiable 
stage, you will find the dram shops flourish- 
ing and their victims on every hand asking 
alms, or quarreling with one another, or re- 
duced to a maudlin and besotted condition. 
If by one stroke we could achieve the thing 
that would today most transform this earth, 
would it not be the elimination of this tre- 
mendous and constant source of personal 
ruin and social degradation ? 


But the mills of the gods grind slowly. 
This is a universe where the largest ends are 
secured, not by fits and starts, by sudden 
bursts of enthusiasm and effort, by leaps and 
bounds toward high ideals. The world is to 
be made better by silent, quiet, constantly 
operating influences, human and divine, that 
may be best likened to the quick coming of 
the beautiful summer all aboutus. The gains 
from day to day may not be marked, but at 
the end of a week or a month we raise our 
eyes and lo! summer is here. Thus it will be 
in the temperance reform. As good men 
learn to work together, to approach the prob- 
lem with an equipment commensurate with 
the great issue involved, steady gains will be 
perceptible. 





The great danger is that the temperance 
problem will become to most of us stale and 
remote. It has been with us so long that we 
weary of its discussion. It often fails to 
come home to us in personal ways, but as 
Christians we must fight that drift towards 
indifference. We must keep ourselves in con- 
stant touch with those who are working hard 
at its solution. We must be willing to study 
it, if nothing more, to note what efforts and 
experiments are being made in different parts 
of the world—how, for instance, the state dis- 
pensary system is succeeding in South Caro- 
lina, how the Norwegian method is standing 
the test of time. There are important books 
like The Substitute for the Saloon, by Ray- 
mond Calkins, and The Temperance Prob- 
lem and Social Reform, by Rountree and 
Sherwell, of whose contents we ought not to 
be ignorant, and whether or not we sympa- 
thize with all types of temperance reformers 
we should see to it that our zeal and devotion 
are not less than theirs. 





We need also always to remember that the 
temperance problem is not only vitally re- 
lated to other problems, such as tenement 
house reform, but that its final solution calls 
for an inward change of character which may 
be covered, perhaps, by the large, strong word 
temperance, interpreted not narrowly, but in 
such a way that it covers the whole range of a 
man’s passions. The thing that this world 
needs in order to be transformed is that tem- 
perateness of the entire life which Christian 
ideals and motives alone can secure. Given a 
soul that has learned of Christ to master it- 
self, to subordinate personal gains and com- 
fort to the welfare of others, and we have the 
best agency for specific action against the rum 
traffic that can be devised. 
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The Y. M. C. A. Exhibition in Mechanics’ Building 





Looking into the Hall 

It is so big that a first glance is bewildering. 
So simple is the plan, when understood, that 
the whole is a marvel of compactness. It 
shows the astonishing strides taken by the 
Y. M. C. A. in fifty years. The big triangle of 
Exhibition Hall in the Mechanics’ Building 
never held a more significant presentation of 
progress. ° 

The magnitude of the exhibition is the first 
impressive thing. Exhibition Hall fronts 260 
feet on Huntington Ave., and is 225 feet deep 
at the side next the auditorium, or Mechanics’ 
Hallproper. The northerly end is very nearly 
a point, and here is the main entrance. At 
this end is the bay containing the exhibit of 
the International Committee. From this, the 
main aisle stretches away by seemingly end- 
less rows of charts and pictures. The hall is 
divided into sections, or bays, by crossway 
partitions. There are twenty-four of these. 
Even then the whole of the exhibit of the 
Boys’ Department has to be placed in the 
gallery. 

The total floor space occupied by the exhihit 
is 45,000 square feet. The partitions are seven 
feet high, and give over 53,000 feet of wall sur- 
face. The row of exhibits is a mile and a half 
long. There are 62,000 cardboards of material 
and 60,000 articles, which if placed side by 





Detail of Boys’ Department 





side would reach eleven miles. Some 200 city 
associations, over 30 railroad, 50 student, 15 
colored, 10 army and one navy association, 40 
boys’ departments, and ten associations from 
foreign lands, whose work is fostered by 
American authorities, have furnished the 
material for the exhibit. 

On the left of the main aisle, passing from 
the entrance, are the individual exhibits. 
First is the big library of the International 
Association. Then the Springfield Y. M. C. A. 
Training School, the exhibits of the Boston 
Association and the Chicago Training School. 
On the right, occupying the rest of the hall, is 
the classified work of the associations. Cross- 
way of the hall are four divisions, historical, 
Bible study and religious, educational and 
physical. Down the hall, that is, with the 
aisle, the bays are marked by the signs, ‘‘Gen- 
eral,” “State Committees,” ‘“‘Army, Navy 
and Foreign, ” “ Student, ” “ Railroad, ” “ City 
and Towns.” The historical and religious. 
side of the exhibition is made by all, includ- 
ing the general and state committee. The 
educational and physical work belongs almost 
exclusively to the cities or towns, and these 
are placed at the widest end of the hall. 

Space was assigned the associations, in 


Lv] \? 





The Boston Exhibit 
general, according to the amount they con- 
tributed toward the convention fund. In 
some cases the material furnished has over- 
run this space. It is interesting to note the 
ingenuity displayed and the different ways 
of showing the growth of an association or 
its work along particular lines. The end of 
the bays next the main isle is the historical 
section, so that the charts and pictures show- 
ing origin, growth, first buildings or present 


, buildings, etc., are the first to be noticed. 


The religious section shows also charts 
which present courses of Bible study, pictures, 
matter advertising special services, etc. The 
educational part is of more than ordinary 
value because aside from the charts explain- 
ing the courses there is praetical work done 
by students in the association schools. The 
physical exhibition consists of pictures of 
crews, teams, medals, banners and prizes, 
charts and illustrative diagrams of the effect 
of physical exercise. 

Boston being the host, the Boston associa- 
tion does not enter the competition, but has a 
large space by itself. Much pains has been 
taken in theartistic arrangement of the space. 
In the center is a little reception-room. 

The boys’ department occupies ten bays in 
the gallery. Industrial work is a feature here, 
and some boys from the Cambridge associa- 
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tion are at work finishing a desk of their own 
manufacture. : 

The largest single exhibit is Boston, which 
has kept all departments together. The most 
significant is the general committee’s showing 
of progress. The most valuable must be that 
of the international association library, which 
has many valuable works. Books are on the 
temporary shelves there which have not been 
trusted outside a fireproof vault for years be- 
fore. 

On the exhibits blue ribbons denote first 
prize, award of merit, red ribbons indicate 
honorable mention. The judges were: For 
Biblestudy work, Prof. F. K. Sanders of Yale, 
E. F. See of Brooklyn and D. A. Sinclair of 
Dayton, O.; educational work, Prof. W. A. 
McAndrew of Brooklyn, G. E. Gay of Malden, 
and J. F. Hopkins of Boston. 





Baltimore’s Tribute to Dr. 
Babcock 


The memorial service held in Baltimore on 
the afternoon of June 2 was a rare tribute to 
Dr. Malthie Davenport Babcock as a preacher 
andasaman. Jew and Gentile, Catholic and 
Protestant, black and white gathered to do 
honor to the broad-minded and great-hearted 
man whom they loved as probably no other 
minister has ever been loved in Baltimore. 
The largest auditorium in the city, the Music 
Hall, was thronged by an audience number- 
ing about 4,000. Three college presidents and 
five representative ministers of different com- 
munions were the speakers. The testimonies 
referred to different phases of Dr. Babcock’s 
many-sided character. 

Here are some significant sentences from 
_the addresses : 

Rev. J. T. Stone, successor to Dr. Babcock 
as pastor of Brown Memorial Church, presid- 
ing, said: “His great power lay in his 
Christlike thoughtfulness for others. Dr. 
Babeock’s life is fittingly symbolized by the 
vine planted on our church wall years ago by 
Dr. and Mrs. Babcock, and which has sent out 
its tendrils, climbing higher and higher year 
by year, until now it covers the whole build- 
ing. His life was an inspiration to all. It 
was a broad life, ever ready to cover the de- 
fects of others.” 

Pres. D. C. Gilman of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity spoke especially of Dr. Babcock’s in- 
fluence on young men: “To many a young 
man within the sound of my voice Dr. Bab- 
cock was like Hopeful in Pilgrim’s Progress, 
releasing them from doubt and despair with 
the key of promise. Bright, playful, forceful 
in diction, his greatest power was this—he 
knew how to reach hearts.” 

Rev. Oliver Huckel of the Associate Con- 
gregational Church spoke of Dr. Babcock’s 
unusual and varied gifts. ‘‘What a many- 
sided man he was—musician, poet, artist, ath- 
lete, preacher! Every phase of his versatile 
life was radiant with his own indefinable 
magnetic, buoyant and magnificent personal- 
ity. He was a living exponent of a full- 
rounded Christianity.” 

Pres. J. F. Goucher of the Woman’s College 
spoke of Dr. Babcock in his relation to stu- 
dent life. ‘‘He was a man of clear vision. He 
saw much more than the average man. He 
looked on men, not as lawyers, physicians, 
mechanies merely, but he saw in each one in- 
dividual possibilities. He was a specialist in 
applied Christianity—and here was the secret 
of his power with students. Wherever he 
went he inspired to the highest effort.” 

Rev. A. C. Powell, rector of Grace Episco- 
pal Church, spoke of Dr. Babcock as a min- 
ister of the gospel. ‘“ He hada sublime love 
for God and a sublime love for man. Of all 
professional men the minister must embody 
his own teaching in his own character. Ina 
marked degree did Dr. Babcock attain and 
discharge an ideal ministry among men.” 

President Patton of Princeton spoke of Dr. 
Babcock as a preacher to college students. 
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“There are not many great preachers, and 
there are fewer great college preachers. Dr. 
Babcock was one of them. He was a master 
of speech. He had a marvelous synthesis of 
feeling and will, and ap unusual concen- 
tration of thought. The secret of his power 
lay iu his desire to make men better, and 
their lives brighter. Attractive physically, 
touching life at many points, knowing young 
men, acquainted with their phraseology, he 
was always sure of a sympathetic response 
from a student audience.” 

The last speaker, Rabbi Guttmacher of the 
Madison Avenue Temple, closed the memorial 
service with a brief, but remarkable address. 
He said: ‘ This large assemblage, represent- 
ing our entire community, without distinction 
of class or creed, is its own spokesman on this 
oceasion. Baltimore is within these walls. 
Here are gathered educators, jurists, artists, 
merchants and artisans, and yet our sentiment 
is one. We mourn the loss of one who used 
his great powers of heart and mind in the 
service of man. In Lessing’s great dramatic 
poem, Nathan the Wise, we find aconversation 
between a Jew anda Christian, in which the 
latter praises the good and noble qualities of 
Nathan. The Jew in answer, says, ‘That 
which makes Nathan in thine eyes a Chris- 
tian, makes him in mine an Israelite.’ The 
humanity, goodness and kindliness of Dr. 
Babcock and his love for mankind make him 
to you a Christian and to me an Israelite. 
Blessed be God for the life of such a man, for 
the fragrance of his memory. In the words 
of the rabbis: ‘Maya memory of his right- 
eousness be a blessing forever and forever.” 

Two of Dr. Babcock’s hymns were sung to 
his own music. A memorial church, to be 
called by his name and costing $50,000, is to be 
erected immediately to perpetuate Dr. Bab- 
cock’s inspiring influence in Baltimore. 

B. U. 





The Boston Y. M. C. A. 


In view of the fact that the Boston associa- 
tion is the host of this convention, it being 
the first to be formed in the United States, it 
is fitting that we make mention of its growth 
and present status of work. The influences 
that led to its organization in 1851 have been 
operative through these fifty years, the basal 
one being that of winning young men to Jesus 
Christ. Recognizing early in its history, 
however, that it owed a duty to the all-round 
man, there naturally came the introduction of 
the various features of work that contribute, 
not only to the spiritual, but the physical and 
intellectual training as well. In the light of 
the present progress and efficiency in these 
different departments of service, it is hard for 
one to realize how many obstacles had to be 
overcome. Indeed, the present magnificent 
work of the Boston association has been the 
result of the natural evolution, and the man- 
agement of the present day not only seeks 
breadth, but insists upon efficiency in what- 
ever it undertakes. 

One has but to examine with care the ex- 
hibit at Mechanics’ Hall to realize how the as- 
sociation has grown from the small beginning 
in the rented rooms in Gray’s Block, corner 
Summer and Washington Streets, in 1852, 
where the work was limited largely to a pub- 
lic reading-room and a few religious meetings, 
to the varied work of the present day, includ- 
ing not only these features of the early days, 
but the broad educational work and magnifi- 
cent system of physical training and scientific 
ministry to the social needs of young men, 
and a rapidly developing Bible school in the 
central building, to the departmental work ex- 
clusively for students in six of the colleges of 
the city, a branch in Charlestown and a spe- 
cial work for soldiers at Fort Warren. A de- 
partment for boys is by no means an unim- 
portant one, and larger plans are being laid 
for the extension of this work. 

The influence of the Boston Association 
upon the work throughout the country has 
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been very marked, and it is quite fitting that 
the jubilee celebration should be held in this 
city. When we consider that nearly 6,000 
men were connected with the different depart- 
ments of the Boston association during the 
year 1900, that over 1,000 students were en- 
rolled in the evening institute, over 1,800 in the 
physical department and nearly 15,000attended 
the different services and Bible classes during 
the year, and the same number at the social 
gatherings, the magnitude of this work is 
quite apparent. 

The present management feel greatly the 
need of larger facilities, and in their last an- 
nual report appeal for an endowment of $600,- 
000, for the better support of the work and 
its extension. This would include funds 
for a new central building to accommodate 
from seven to eight thousand members, in the 
one building, with dormitories for 200 men, an 
extension of the educational work and library, 
a building for the headquarters of the student 
department, a separate building for the boys’ 
work, a fund for maintaining annual courses 
of moral lectures, religious addresses and Bi- 
ble teaching, and the establishing of Christian 
homes for young men throughout the city. 





Death of Edward Kimball 


Few people have been better known in this 
country or have done better service in an im- 
portant direction than Edward Kimball, who 
died at an advanced age in Oak Park, III., 
June 5. For many years he devoted his en- 
tire time to the raising of church debts, and 
in this way aided some 600 congregations to 
provide for liabilities of $15,000,000. He had 
the ability to make these debt-raisings sea- 
sons of spiritual uplift as well as of the re- 
moval of financial burden. He took a deep 
interest in all forms of church work, but by 
a pressure which seemed to be providential 
he concentrated his efforts almost entirely on 
a single object. In early life he was a mem- 
ber of the Mt. Vernon Church, Boston, of 
whose pastor, Dr. Kirk, he was wont to speak 
in terms of grateful admiration and affection. 

Any one who knew Edward Kimball will 
not wonder that his favorite texts were: 
**Fear thou not; for I am with thee: be not 
dismayed : for Iam thy God: I will strengthen 
thee; yeal will help thee”: and “ Fear not; 
I will help thee” ; or that they were the incen- 
tive which made him perfectly fearless of the 
result as he. went into the battle against a 
church debt. He preferred to begin the con- 
flict with none to herald his coming, or the 
work he was to do. He used to say, “There 
can be no aid rendered by talking it over 
among the people, for they only strengthen 
each other in objections. I want the first 
handling of the word, and of their minds 
toward it.” 

It was his rule, when he could choose, to 
‘* take the hardest first,’’ i. e., “‘the heaviest and 
most hopeless.” In a recent letter to a friend 
he wrote: “There is more need of the work 
than ever before, very much more. My 
health feels the strain. I can, however, stand 
and work the audiences up to the raising the 
money, but I cannot any longer be as active 
and everywhere, as fast and far, as before 
—alone. I want a successor, or a succession.” 

Perhaps hardly less far-reaching in its re- 
sults than his services in the way of clearing 
off debts was the influence that he exerted in 
eonnection with the conversion of D. L. 
Moody. He picked up Moody when he came 
as a boy to Boston, went to his store and in a 
loving way invited him to Sunday school. 
When he came in for the first time he asked him 
to read a verse from the Bible. Moody fum- 
bled the book and could not find the verse. 
Tactfully, in order to avoid the fun of the 
boys, who would detect Moody’s ignorance, Mr. 
Kimball found the place in his own Bible and 
handed it to Moody to read, saying, “‘ Dwight, 
your Bible is too fine type, take mine.” 
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¥. M. C. A. Training School at Springfield, Mass. 


15 June 1902 





The Y. M. C. A. Training School at Springfield 


An Important Source of Supply for the Nation and the World 


Nothing will show more quickly the true 
value of the International Young Men’s 
Christian Association Training School at 
Springfield than a personal inspection. 
Sixty young men are studying there each 
year with credit to themselves and the 
school and the best results in their work. 

A pleasant trolley car ride brings one to 
the end of the King street line. An ath- 
letic park of seven acres extent, with ex- 
cellent running track and grand stand is 
the first thing seen. Beside it, on a thirty 
acre estate, stands a fine gymnasium, a re- 
cent gift to the school. Beyond this the 
large dormitory and office building appears 
and at its back the shimmering waters of 
Massasoit Lake. Here is a strong combi- 
nation. Country air and quiet; splendid 
aquatie and athletic facilities; opportunity 
for 2 broadening liberal Christian instruc- 
tion in the study of man and the methods 
of reaching him and right at hand the op- 
portunities of a wide-awake, New England 
city for practical work and observation. 

A property of the value of $100,000 has 
been acquired. The support is by vol- 
untary gifts, outside of receipts from tui- 
tion and room rent. The institution had its 
inception in the growing need for trained 
workers in the Y. M. C. A. field. Fifteen 
years ago Rev. David Allen Reed, a local 
pastor, started a school for Christian Work- 
ers. This included Sunday Schools. Mr. 
J. T. Bowne was placed in charge of the 
Y. M. C. A. department and he continues 
in the present school which in 1890 out- 
grew its parent organization. The separate 
incorporation was the wish of the associa- 
tions, made advisable by growing demands. 

A look into the faces of the students, 
fourteen of whom have just been gradu- 
ated into the world of practical Christian 
work, shows no long faced young men. 
One sees bright young manhood, gentle- 
manly aggressiveness, a mind and a muscle 
constantly on the alert; not the reckless 
readiness of inexperience, but the disci- 
plined strength of the trained Christian 
soldier. Look at the students. See them 
work in room or field. Hear them talk. 
Study the records of those who have been 
sent out. There is no dead wood. Ability 
and adaptability for the work are as much 
conditions of entrance as are age and edu- 
cation. Only one half of the students who 
enter reach graduation. 

‘The Springfield school is the elder child 
of the Y. M. C. A. A similar institution 
has since been founded at Chicago. The 
Y. M. C. A. jubilee of this week is also 
a jubilee of the Springfield school. It not 
only sends its charts to Mechanics Hall; 
it sends its product, its young men, gradu 
ate and undergraduate. Its charts show 
what it aims to do, and what its graduates 
have done. If that is not enough there are 
the students. The last entering class con- 
tained 25 men. There are a few special 
students called visitors and several gradu- 
ate students. 

Now a glance at the charts. One shows 
the benefit of training on secretaries. The 
foundation of this estimate is continuous 
successful work for five years. During 


1892-97 69 per cent. of the graduates suc- 
ceeded as Christian workers; 59 per cent. 
sueceeded as Y. M. ©. A. secretaries. Of 
those who took a partial course 47 per cent. 
made successful secretaries. Of the non- 
trained general secretaries (having had no 
special education for the work at this 
school or elsewhere so far as known) only 
80 per cent. succeeded. Include assistant 
secretaries in this list and the per cent. of 
suecess drops to 15. Seventy-three per 
cent. of the graduates of the physical 
course have succeedéd as directors of Y. M. 
C. A. gymnasiums. Thirty-three per cent. 
of the partial course men do good work and 
only 19 per cent. of the untrained directors 
ean be called successful. 

The graduating thesis of Mr. G. B. Af- 
fleck, a member of the class, which gradu- 
ated last Monday, brought out significant 





L. L. DOGGETT, PH. D. 
President Springfield Training School 


facts. In 1885, the year the school was 
founded, only 27 colleges, + preparatory 
schools and 76 Y. M. ©. A.s had practical 
gymnasiums or anything like sufficient 
supervision and instruction. In 1900 sta- 
tistics showed 201 colleges, SO preparatory 
schools and 415 Y. M. C. A.s as well 
equipped with athletic facilities. 

A faculty of seven regular members and 
a corps of instructors of ten or more in 
addition is under the leadership of L. L. 
Doggett, Ph. D. Every student is taken 
on probation until the faculty are fully sat- 
isfied he is the right man for the place. 
Three requirements are made. First, a 
Christian man of education, ability, and 
honest purpose. Second, a broad study of 
the adolescent man and his needs and 
weaknesses. Third, methods of meeting 
the needs. Man is considered as having 
three attributes, body, mind and _ spirit. 

The school presupposes that a man has 
good education and doés very little to dupli- 
eate the work of the’ ordinary college. It 
aims -at specialization. The general libra- 
ry of 4000 volumes is adjusted to the 
branches of study. The school contains 
the international Y. M. C. A. library of 
special literature concerning association 
work. Probably the most extensive col- 


lection in the country of works on athletics 
and physical exercise is to be found there. 
Original work in English composition and 
oratory is required and is aided by a stu- 
dent society. The thorough Bible course 
under Dr. Ballantine aims not to make 
each student a receptacle for a number of 
stereotyped ways of studying Sacred text, 
but to give him a knowledge so broad, 
wide and deep that he can plan Bible 
courses himself. Athletics is meant to pro- 
mote health, strength and social purity. 
One half of the graduates are physical di- 
rectors. This shows the growth of the 
school in connection with the increase in 
the need for such directors in the increasing 
number of gymnasiums. 

Among the alumni are secretaries at 
Paris and Rome, an assistant at Hamburg 
and one in the office of the World’s com- 
mittee. One hundred and fifty of the 
alumni are in associations in 115 principal 
cities of the world. Wighteen are in New 
York, six are in Boston, five are railroad 
secretaries at important points. Arthur 
Tibbetts, a native Sioux, is in charge of 
40 Indian associations. During the Span- 
ish war the school furnished 17 undergradu- 
aies and 10 alumni for the Army Christian 
Commission. Of this year’s graduates one 
goes to Bridgeport, one is assistant libra- 
rian at the school; others will go to Bos- 
ton, Albany, Athol and to foreign fields. 
One is already in the Philippines. 

The needs—every educational institution 
that is meeting a growing demand has 
needs—are students. and money. Twice 
the number of graduates could be given po- 
sitions. About $20,000, aside from the 
regular receipts from tuition, etc., have to 
be raised by gifts each year. A permanent 
endowment is sought; $100,000 of this is 
wanted before next September, but only 
$40,000 of it is promised so far, and a part 
of that is conditional. 

The institution is not a short cut to the 
ministry. It is a living, breathing, moving, 
athletic agency in efficient Christian work 
of the broadest kind. F. W. D. 





Mt. Hermon School was intended by Mr. 
Moody primarily for boys who had made a 
start in life and found themselves hampered 
by the lack of an education. It was proved 
material with which he wished to build. How 
far the school has held to this foundation idea 
was shown in the principal’s report to the 
trustees lately, when among an enrollment of 
711 students—the largest in the history of the 
school—more than thirty different trades 
were represented, the average age of the 
whole school being over twenty. The school 
is not yet self-supporting, and making up ar- 
rears of expenditure is a trying yearly task. 
Its adequate endowment is an opportunity 
waiting for some one who is looking for an in- 
vestment that will yield a large return. At 
the last meeting of the trustees two members 
of the board, Henry H. Proctor of Boston and 
E. M. Bulkley of New York, pledged $5,000 
each for a new dining hall. 
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Members of the Local Committee of Arrangements 





D. C. BREWER 
Chairman Entertainment Committee 


JACOB P,. BATES 
Chairman Executive Committee 





WILLIAM E. MURDOOK 
Chairman Reception Committee. 


F. P. SHUMWAY 
Chairman Press and Printing Committee 





ARTHUB 8. JOHNSON 
Chairman Finance Committee 





JOSIAH H. QUINCY 
Chairman Committee on Jubilee Day Velebration 





The State Executive Committee of Massachusetts and Rhode Island 


Perhaps nothing connected with the Jubilee 
Convention will be more instructive than the 
extensive historical exhibit which covers acres 
of space. One glance will impress one with 
the rapid but substantial growth of this vig- 
orous organization, and no extended research 
is needed to find the secret of that growth to 
be the careful work of the supervising agen- 
cies known as the state committees. These 
state committees, composed of active business 
men, are elected by their various state conven- 
tions, superintend in close detail the organiza- 
tion of new associations, their internal and 
external development, the securing of compe- 
tent secretaries and the solution of difficult 
problems, financial and otherwise. They 
have for thirty years been submitted to every 
test which would demonstrate their capacity, 
and in every instance proved their right to 
live. The state executive committee of Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island has an exhibit 
which is the largest of any state committee. 
It covers 300 square feet of space and clearly 
shows that one-tenth of all the association 
property, membership and paid officials of 
America are under its supervision. 

This committee was organized in 1871, and 
has been uniformly composed of successful 
business men, who were leaders in their own 
churches. Mr. Henry M. Moore, actively 
identified with Mr. Moody in his educational 
and religious work, and highly honored among 
Christians of every name, has from the start 
had a guiding hand and has thrice been and 
is now chairman. The late Russell Sturgis, 
Oliver H. Durrell and James H. Eaton, rep- 
resenting three leading denominations and 
widely known, were also long among its lead- 


ers and have seen the association work develop 
from a more or less desultory religious effort 
to highly specialized work, ministering to the 
moral, mental, social and physical welfare of 
thousands of young men and boys in our cit- 
ies, besides which the great college, railroad 
and army departments have arisen. 

The present members of the state commit- 
tee are: H. M. Moore, chairman, Somerville; 
D. Chauncey Brewer, vice-chairman, Boston ; 
F. P. Shumway, clerk, Melrose; Preston B. 
Keith, treasurer, Brockton; Charles F. Bor- 
den, Fall River; William H. Breed, Boston; 
S. B. Carter, Boston; J. W. Cawley, Stone- 
ham; G. W. Chase, North Adams; Albert C. 
Day, Providence; H. P. Emerson, Lynn; 
Frederick Fosdick, Fitchburg; A. W. liale, 
Winchester; Arthur S. Johnson, Boston; 
James L. Johnson, Springfield ; James Logan, 
Worcester ; A. M. McCrillis, Providence; G. L. 
Richards, Malden; A. C. Stone, Chelsea; J. E. 
Tibbetts, Whitman; W. H. White, Lowell; 
F. O. Winslow, Norwood—all able men, strong 
in their churches and leaders in all good 
works. 

During the past fifteen years this commit- 
tee has seen forty-five associations with 13,400 
members increased to eighty-six with 27,000 
members, while ten buildings, worth $450,000, 
have increased to thirty-three worth $2,500,000. 
The paid officials now number 130 instead of 
thirty-five. All this splendid growth is the 
direct and indirect result of the continuous 
wise supervisory effort of the state commit- 
tee which has required a financial support as 
large as $14,00C yearly. This amount includes 
the support of the secretary to the army in 
the Philippines. Much has been done to em- 


phasize the fact that .a Christian man’s obl’~ 
gation is first to his church, second to his lo- 
cal Y. M.C. A. This leaves the state execu- 
tive committee to take at best third place in 
the list of benevolences. Depending on free 
will contributions, it has at times required 
strenuous effort on the part of the committee 
and its secretaries to secure the funds neces- 
sary, and yet it has always paid every bill the 
first day of every month, and owes no man a 
dollar for current expenses. The committee 
has, therefore, been for ten years working to 
own an income earning building. They 
bought some years ago the fine building 
located at 167 Tremont Street, Boston, at a 
cost of $150,000, on which they have a debt of 
about $60,000 that they are confidently ex- 
pecting to pay this year. 

This will provide the permanent income so 
much desired and insure the future perma- 
nence of the committee’s most excellent work 
in these two states. Every believer in young 
men must rejoice that there is within our bor- 
ders such a group of shrewd business men 
willing to devote both their time and sub- 
stance to build up a sturdy Christian man- 
hood. 





Scotland, Ireland and London have nearly 
the same population—not far from four and 
a half millions each. But the population of 
Ireland steadily diminishes—fifty years ago 
it had nearly twice as many people as Scot- 
land. It will take more than the income of 
Mr. Carnegie’s gift to provide free scholar- 
ships for all the canny Scotch lads if the popu 
ation keeps on growing. 
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HENRY M. ORNE 
General Secretary New York City 


The Y. 


It was Robert McBurney, that Nestor 
of general secretaries, who said to a friend 
engaged in training young men for the 
position, ‘‘You cannot measure every 
secretary by one pintcup.” I don’t know 
a position in which the type is as difficult 
of description or where the individual has 
as free an opportunity for development 
of his own particular strength, provided 
he possess an ‘“‘association mind.” 
Therefore, I will not give a composite pic- 
ture of the 1,400 men employed by the 
associations. Let me give a few charac- 
terizations. 

Robert R. McBurney was first em- 
ployed by the New York Association as 
janitor, then librarian. He, like the typi- 
cal janitor of the New York apartment 
house, soon controlled aud directed the 
entire establishment. The secretaries 
were then called “‘ missionaries,” ‘‘chap- 
lains, ’’ ‘‘ superintendents, ” ‘‘ librarians, ’’ 
etc. They made their own name and 
have created a new profession. 

McBurney was not a speaker, but he 
could and did get Theodore Cuyler, Bishop 
Potter and others to speak for him; he 
could not sing, but the best soloists were 
at his command; he could not give money, 
but Mr. William E. Dodge and Mr. James 
Stokes could, and with him and his suc- 
cessors gathered thousands of dollars, so 
that now there are fifteen association 
buildings in New York worth more than 
$2,000,000, and they employ sixty secre- 
taries. He could not speak with the 
young men in all the offices and shops, 
but he imparted his spirit to a host of 





MYRON A. CLARK 
Secretary Rio de Janeiro Association 
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General Secretary San Francisco 


M. C. A. Secretary as 


By Frank W. Ober 
Editor of Association Men 


young men who could and did. His edu- 
cation was limited, but every man he met 
imparted something to him. He read 
widely, until he became a man of culture 
and extensive knowledge, and the libra- 
ries of that association now have upon 
their shelves 86,000 books, and in the 
evening classes more than 1,400 men un- 
der the care of selected teachers. He 
had no children, but he was a father of 
the fatherless and a warm friend, stand- 
ing at the gates of a great city, to the 
throng of young men who came daily to 
its halls. Mr. McBurney’s heart and 
mind shaped the work of the organiza- 
tion in New York, and it is so in a degree 
with the secretaries of the associations 
the world over. 

The general secretary characterizes 
the life of the organization. He is in 
the public eye, though rarely upon the 
platform, but rather back of the scenes. 
Seven days a week, fourteen hours a day, 
with exception of the Sunday church 
hours, he has the direction of the pro- 
cession of events that continually crowd 
one upon another in the association 
building. His executive abilities must 
be and usually are great. Not a few of 
these men leave their homes at eight in 
the morning, to return at ten or eleven 
at night, day after day, and become 
almost strangers to their own children. 
Some of the traveling secretaries are 
away forty-five weeks in the year, working 
and speaking by day and often being 
upon a train eighteen nights out of the 
month. But men are demanding more 





JOHN HENRY PUTTERILL 
General Secretary London Association 
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A. H. WHITFORD 
General 8: cretary Buffalo 


a Type 


time for reading and thought, and associ- 
ation directors are more than ready to 
give it to them. 

Personal ambition is an element foreign 
to the organization, where office-seeking 
is classed as worse than heresy. Out 
of the secretaries’ ranks have sprung 
men like Moody, Sayford and Wishard, 
and yet the most successful secretary 
is he who rarely addresses his Sunday 
afternoon men’s meeting. 

These secretaries know the Bible as a 
life-giving book ; they teach it well and 
use it to cultivate life. They have a posi- 
tive gospel and are loyal to Jesus Christ 
in faith. From their training classes the 
ministry and foreign missionary ranks 
are recruited. Friendship is their method 
and their avenue of influence to youth in 
friendship-making days and in times when 
a friendly turn in a trying time is most 
appreciated by a young man, whether itis 
getting him a job, getting him a boarding 
place or encouraging him in times of dis- 
couragement. Rugged manhood, whole- 
some attractiveness, sound sense and an 
easy way of meeting men more than half 
way and without sanctimoniousness must, 
as a matter of course, characterize such 
men. I feel entirely safe in saying that 
not a day passes ina certain secretary’s 
office but at least one, and perhaps half a 
dozen men, face some crisis of their lives 
and in prayer with the secretary commit 
themselves to God. He is a father con- 
fessor, indeed. Men go to a general sec- 
retary naturally and constantly and place 
a confidence in him that is rarely be- 





PAUL THEIS 
General Secretary Paris Association 
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L. WILBUR MESSER 
General Secretary Chicago Association 


trayed. He knows the life of the young 
men of the town and rectifies it. 

A procession of young men passes their 
office desks daily—from 100 to 2,000. It 
is a great opportunity to play the friend, 
and they do it and they cultivate the 
privilege that is thus well turned by Sam 
Walter Foss: 

Let me live in my house by the side of the road 

Where the race of men go by— 

They are good, they are bad, they are weak, they 
are strong, 

Wise, foolish—so am I. 

Then why should I sit in the scorner’s seat 

Or hurl the cynic’s ban? 

Let me live in my house by the side of the road 

And be a friend to man. 

One secretary I knew was the friend 
who led 500 growing boys, in camp and 
association meeting place, to enter the 
Christian life. Another was a power for 
righteousness in his city and state, al- 
though never a politician. With his 
friends he has “‘downed”’ successively for 
several years a pool bill the gamblers had 
nearly worked through the state Senate. 
The secretary’s strong influence for good 
is felt with the government of another 
city, and in still andther he has been the 
leading factor in securing public play- 
grounds for the boys, and baths for the 
city. The physical director in one large 
city makes over 1,000 physical examina- 
tion each year, and sees behind the physi- 
cal structure to the physical immoralities 
which are impairing manhood, and helps 
these men to moral as well as physical 
strength. 

A secretary may, in the same day, help 
to win a baseball or basket-ball game and, 
incidentally, the athletes’ respect and ad- 
miration, and in the evening take a lead- 
ing part in an evangelistic movement. 
He may be leader in a boys’ camp and at 
the same time an advanced student in the 
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General Secretary Madras 
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D. A. BUDGE 
General Secretary Montreal 


science of social economics. Like a col- 
lege president, he may be responsible for 
the management and financiering of a 
$300,000 institution, with an annual bud- 
get of $15,000 to $50,000; at the same time 
there may be enrolled 1,000 men in the 
gymnasium, 500 in evening educational 
classes, 200 or 300 in a boys’ department, 
1,000 or so a week in ten or twenty meet- 
ings and Bible classes; conduct a popular 
entertainment course and have a hand in 
the direction of a score of clubs and soci- 
eties. His advice may be demanded on 
every subject, ranging from a small boy’s 
question as to the best fishing outfit for 
the camp to that of an earnest and trou- 
bled student in theology. All the while 
he may be engaged in prosecuting a line 
of research on some social question, al- 
though our men haye done more to prac- 
tically solve social problems than to 
write about them. 

I am sure that the standard of ability in 
the secretaryship has been getting higher, 
as the requirements of the office have been 
increasing. The term of service in the 
secretaryship has been lengthening, as 
men who cast about for the best place for 
the investment of their lives, where they 
can touch the largest number of men in 
their formative years, seek the position. 
I can hardly make a better characteriza- 
tion of the type of a general secretary we 
would like to see prevail than to quote 
what was written of one by the editor of 
@ prominent daily some years ago. He 
said: 

He united strong personal magnetism and 
fine cordiality with the quiet masterfulness 
which tells so potently in the discipline of 
such an institution. He knew the boys and 
the boys him, and therein was the secret of 
his success. His formative influence, next to 
his rare disciplinary power and tact, was 


FRANKLIN GAYLORD, 8ST. PETERSBURG 
General Secretary Society for the Moral and Physical Im- 
provement of Young Men 


W. H. MILLS 
Secretary British National Council 


most strongly felt in the building up of the lo- 
cal association, for his zeal and devotion, al- 
most as much as the munificent gifts of the 
citizens, helped to make the association what 
it is today. The young men and boys were 
more or less conscious imitators of their gen- 
eral, winning comrade, friend and master. 
He led in all their sports as in the Bible read- 
ings and other religious exercises. His frank 
and earnest nature, acting with strong fasci- 
nation upon the boys who loved and admired 
him, impressed itself upon theirs, and by the 
petent influence of example drew them 
toward the Christian and manly ideals which 
he ever sought to make the objects of their 
emulation. .... Many a mother and many a 
mother’s sou will be sorry to see him go. 





Pointers for Delegates 


The press committee will occupy Room 14, 
back of platform. 

The United States post office will have a 
branch at the entrance to Paul Revere Hall in 
the ticket office. 

The athletic meet Saturday afternoon at 
Soldiers’ Field will attract the younger men. 
Cambridge electrics to Harvard Square will 
be found easily. 

The open door is extended to all delegates 
by all the leading institutionsinthecity. Har- 
vard University, across the Charles, also has 
its gates cordially ajar. 

On Paul Revere Hall floor will be located 
the credential, entertainment and reception 
committees, also correspondence room, wait- 
ing-room and other conveniences. 

The Hotel Vendome is the headquarters of 
the international committee, but the informa- 
tion bureau at the nearest-to-town corner of 
the Mechanics’ Building will be the greater 
rendezvous. 

The entertainment committee’s headquar- 
ters are in Paul Revere Hall, Mechanics’ 
Building. It is the first objective on reach- 
ing Boston, for badges, hand-books and a 
lunch ticket are the first needs of a delegate. 


LIEUT. E. W. HEARNE 
Secretary in charge of Army and Navy work wn Philip 
pines 
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JOSEPH WHEELER G. STANLEY HALL REV. HENRY OC. POTTER, LL. D. 
Major-General United States Army President Clark University, Worcester, Mass. Bishop of the Diocese of New Yok 
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HENRY M. MOORE CYRUS NORTHROP CHARLES CUTHBERT HALL, LL.D. 
Veteran Committeeman and Worker President University of Minnesota President Union Theological Seminary 
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GEN. JAMES A. BEAVER J. WILBUR CHAPMAN, D. D. FRED B. 8MITH 


Ex-Gov. Pennsylvania Pastor Fourth Presbyterian Church, New York City Secretary Religious Work Department International Com- 
mittee 
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DR. THEODORE L. CUYLER JAMES H. ECKELS COL. J. J. MC COOK 
Brooklyn, N. ¥. President Chicago Association Chairman Railroad Department International Committee 








W. H. P. FAUNCE, LL.D. WILBERT W. WHITE, PH. D. H. B. AMES 


President Brown University Member International Committee President Montreal Association 





WM. F. SLOCUM, LL. D. vORD Sree crease eon WM. E. DODGE, NEW YORK CITY 
Pressdent Colorado College Admiral U. 8. N. Prominent philanthropist and an Associatio: leader 
‘or many years 





GEORGE C. STEBBINS, BROOKLYN, N. Y. IRA D. SANKEY REV. F. E. CLARK, D.D. 
One of the Convention Singers One of the Convention Singers President International Christian Endeavor Society 
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EM. SAUTTER BARON VON ROTHKIRCH 


FATHER NICHOLOS V. VASSILIEFF : ie : 
Secretary French National Council President Berlin Y. M. C. A. 


St. Petersburg, Russia 
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REV. RODOLPHE MEYHOFFER ALFRED KLUG 


ALADAR VON SZILASSY 
President ¥. M. C. A. Trustees, Brussels, Belgium President German National Committee Y. M. C. A. 


Judge Royal Hungarian Supreme Court, President 
Budapest Y. M. C. A. 
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JULES SIEGFRIED REV. JOSEPH 8. MOTODA, PH. D. J. T. BOWNE 
Ex-minister of Commerce, France Head Master of St. Paul’s College (Middle School), Tokyo, Librarian of Historical Library 
Japan. Delegate from Japan 
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_ Formerly General Secretary Melbourne. Australia dele- Active Supporter of Y. M. C. A. in England Chairman Northwestern Branch Army Christian Commission 
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Connected with International and World’s Committees 





ADOLF HOFFMANN CHARLES FERMAUD CHRISTIAN PHILDIUS 
Member World’s Committee Y. M. C. A., Geneva Secretary World’s Committee Secretary World’s Committee 





H. G. BARRIE, M. D. PROF. EDOUARD BARDB, GENEVA JAMES STOKES 
International Secretary, Shanghai. Formerly Army Sec- President World’s Committee Miunian’ Westie. Ceatmilitec 
retary with Canadian troops in South Africa 








GALEN M. FISHER 2 Wiha os D. WILLARD LYON 
: . ( Walking Horse ae ; seaaad ’ 
Secretary in Japan : : - International Committee's Secretary for China 
international Sherdiary » International Secretary among the Sioux Indians 





RICHARD C. MORSE F. B. PRATT H. O. WILLIAMS 
General Secretary International Committee since 1871 Member International Committee International Committee’s Railroad Secretary 
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ROBERT WEIDENSALL W. B. MILLAR HARRY WADE HICKS 
First paid agent International Committ e International Committee’s Senior Secretary Army and /nternational Committee’s Student Secretary 
( Still in the field) Navy Department 


Charter Members of the Boston Association 
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GEORGE, M. VANDERLIP CAPT. THOMAS V. SULLIVAN COL. LUCIUS B. MARSH 


Author of letter that helped to organize Boston Y. M. C. As Organizer of the Boston Y. M. C. A. Charter Member Boston Y. M. C. A. 
(In youth) 
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F. W. SMITH, WASHINGTON, D. C. JOBEPH STRONG ALDEN SPEARE 
Prominent in connection with early conventions Charter Member and President Boston }. M. C. A., 1862-3 Oldest Surviving Ex-President Boston Y. M. C. A. 
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GEORGE A. MINER E. A. STUDLEY B. F. CLARK 
CharteriMember Boston Y. M. C. A. Charter Member Boston Y, M. C, A, Charter Member Boston ¥. M. C. A. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


The Comfort 


As I came down along the height 
I saw the Evening Star, 
Benignant, near, the nearest lamp 
Among the worlds afar. 
Oh, kindly close it looked on me 
To keep us children company 
With all love-looks that are! 


As I came down along the moor 
I saw the window-light, 
Clear shining out across the dark, 
A welcome to the night : 
And these two glories, home and star, 
The very near and very far, 
Were like to one delight. 


As I came by the valley brook 
The fireflies hovered there. 

They shed a slow, unanxious glow, 
Poising in quiet air ; 

So constant and so near at hand 

That any eyes could understand 
Their starlight unaware. 


Some kinship here I cannot read 
Because it lies too deep: 
But these three starry things I saw, 
And mine they are to keep. 
How like they were, some happy way— 
It shines through all the troubled day, 
It shines on me through sleep! 
—Josephine Preston Peabody, in Fortune and 
Men’s Eyes. 





We all like to be 
courteous and kindly 
to our friends, some of us put on a special 
varnish of obsequious good manners with 
those whom we feel to be above us, and oth- 
ers take special pains to be kindly toward 
those whom in our hearts we call inferi- 
ors. But—next, perhaps, to the familiar- 
ity of the home circle—the real test of 
gentlehood is found in the casual greet- 
ings of every day with those whom we 
have never seen before and may never 
see again. The gentle man or woman is 
not obliged to be thinking always of his 
own dignity, for that is not a veneer ora 
polish, but an inherent quality of the 
soul. The idea that one must avoid his 
fellows for dread of social contamination 
shows a socially uncertain man. The 
ministry of common cordiality is a Chris- 
tian ministry. The English often wonder 
why they are so unpopular, but the rea- 
son lies plainly open to any one who has 
been thrown with them casually. At 
heart the Englishman is as true a gentle- 
man as ever lived, but in the jostlings of 
the street with strangers he is too often 
a self-centered because a self-defending 
boor. It is before men that our courtesy 
is to shine, not before a select circle of 
our trusted friends. 


Courtesy to Strangers 


What will be the effect of 
the current passion for read- 
ing love letters upon young 
girls? Will it make them more senti- 
mental and introspective, or will these 
volumes of intimate correspondence tend 
to self-repression? It is refreshing to 
find at least one recent collection—the 
letters of Dorothy Osborne to Sir William 
Temple—which is not likely to produce 
either of these effects. They reveal a 
wholesome spirit of comradeship between 
man and woman which we had thought a 


modern relation, and of which we find 
few traces in the fiction of the eight- 
eenth century, when these correspon- 
dents lived. Our girls will get only good 
by coming in contact with Dorothy’s 
dignity and maidenly reserve as they 
read the narrative of daily life which she 
prepared for her lover. She writes en- 
tertainingly about her friends, her books, 
the gossip of London, with now and then 
a bit of teasing banter, and always with 
an undertone of frank friendship and 
steadfast affection. Over the publica- 
tion of these letters, could she know it, 
she has no cause to blush. Apart from 
their historic and literary interest, it was 
worth while to print them if only to 
show our young people that love letters 
need not be silly or morbid or feverish. 





Brothers and Sisters 


Il, HOW CAN A SISTER HELP A 
BROTHER 


BY LILY RICE FOXCROFT 


Boys and girls have so much in com- 
mon, nowadays, in respect to education, 
employment and recreations, that one 
cannot sort out, as once might have been 
done, certain tastes and capabilities for 
each, and say that a brother may help a 
sister thus and a sister may help a brother 
so. At many points the relations are 
reciprocal. And yet, side by side with 
this modern tendency to minimize differ- 
ences of sex appears the tendency to di- 
vision of labor, and with it the tendency 
to specialization, so that the old equilib- 
rium remains still, more stable than 
might at first be thought. For some time 
to come, the art of social life—using the 
words all in their largest sense—will con- 
tinue to be peculiarly women’s province. 
And it is here that girls find their best 
opportunities for usefulness to their 
brothers. 

Does this sound trifling, superficial, un- 
worthy? It would beso if conventionali- 
ties, merely, were in mind—details of 
etiquette and appearance in company and 
dress. But these are the husks only of 
social life. It is companionship that is 
the kernel. And of real companionship— 
loving, patient, sympathetic, intelligent 
and wise—no brother ever had too much 
from his sister, nor son from his mother, 
nor husband from his wife. It is the 
very choicest fruit of home life, and 
worth all that the home costs to. those 
who maintain it. It gives refreshment 
and strength to mature years, but to the 
young it,is nourishment and the power of 
growth, and for want of it we see stunted 
lives. 

But let us be concrete. The average 
boy is slower of expression than his sis- 
ter, shyer, more sensitive to ridicule. 
He is less inclined to recount his experi- 
ences, to share his emotions. He lingers 
longer at an “awkward age’’—awkward 
for himself as well as for those about 
him. He does stupid things and knows 
he does them, makes blunders and cannot 
extricate himself, and often all for want 
of advice that he would be glad enough to 
have if he could bring himself to ask for 


it. There is scarcely a department of his 
active, stirring life in which his sister’s 
sympathy would not be of use to him if 
they were on terms of such confidence 
that it was a simple, natural thing for 
him to seek it. 

Now confidence, as the proverb has well 
said, is of slow growth. You cannot 
plant it over night and pick from it next 
morning. You must get the ground 
ready for it months before you want its 
fruit. Many a sister has grieved over a 
brother in difficulties out of which she 
might have helped him but for the lack 
of such an intimacy between them ag 
would have made it possible. 

It lies with the parents, at first, to pro. 
mote the comradeship between their boys 
and girls. But the time comes when it 
requires co-operation on the children’s 
part. The boy, perhaps, is not enjoying 
his evenings at home, and spends more 
time away than seems desirable. His 
sister has more leisure than their mother 
to give to him and knows better, prob. 
ably, what can be done. Devices for 
making his room attractive are within 
her province. Tastes for games and 
books and music can be developed to. 
gether. All these give opportunities for 
bringing a boy’s friends to the house in 
the pleasantest, most informal way. The 
chafing-dish is an invaluable ally in al] 
such small schemes. Boys like to have 
their sisters “‘make themselves agree. 
able” to their friends—we do have to 
‘‘make”’ ourselves agreeable, sometimes, 
the most spontaneous of us!—and are 
proud of them if they succeed in doing it 
and deeply chagrined if they do not. 

But warning the sisters against sins of 
omission is not all; by any means. There 
are sins of commission, too—‘ gentler 
sex’”’ though they are !—that they must 
avoid. They tease. They twit. They 
taunt. They surprise secrets. They be. 
tray confidences. They talk over things 
with other girls. No boy of any intelli- 
gence would think of trusting them with 
his affairs. They need to learn to do as 
they would be done by. 

But why multiply words? Girls know 
well enough the combination of tact and 
candor, good temper, unselfishness and 
reliability that wins affection and confi- 
dence outside the home. It will work in 
exactly the same way inside. 

It is the experience of most of us that 
the tie of kinship grows stronger with 
the years. We find ourselves less facile 
in forming new friendships and we prize 
more those that are old and tried. And 
so a word to the brothers and sisters who 
are no longer boys and girls. Let us 
allow ourselves some leisure in our busy 
lives for these associations that repre- 
sent so much. Let us steal the time, if 
need be, for letter writing, remember the 
birthdays and Christmases, economize 
somewhere else and make our visits back 
and forth. Let our brothers and sisters 
keep their identity dear and necessary to 
us, and not be transformed into mere 
uncles and aunts for our children. 


Affection should not be too sharp-eyed, 


and love is not made by magnifying 
glasses.—Sir Thomas Browne. 
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Closet and Hltar 


This is the victory that hath overcome 
the world, even our faith. 





The only real and Christian way of 
purity is to live in the open world and 
not be of it, and keep the soul unspotted 
from it. There are no fires that will melt 
out our drossy and corrupt particles like 
God’s refining fires of duty and trial, liv- 
ing, as he sends us to live, in the open 
field of the world’s sins and sorrows, its 
plausibilities and lies, its persecutions, 
animosities and fears, its eager delights 
and bitter wants.—Horace Bushnell. 





Empty hours, empty hands, empty 
companions, empty words, empty hearts 
draw in evil spirits, as a vacuum draws 
in air. To be occupied with good is the 
best defense against the inroads of evil.— 
William Arnot. 


Thanks forever-be, 
Jesus, unto thee, 
That thy strength doth us enable 
To adhere to thee, though feeble ; 
That thou hear’st our pray’rs, 
And regardest our tears. 
—Moravian Hymnal. 








Outside the soul of any sinner there 
are no obstacles in the way of his salva- 
tion.— William M. Taylor. 





It is comparatively easy to do what we 
have to do and go where we have to go, 
but the supreme test of a man is not so 
much in the discharge of obligatory as of 
voluntary and self-appointed tasks... . 
A man is not half a man who does not do 
some things with his teeth clenched and 
his face set like a flint.—Charles Freder- 
ick Goss. 


It is the demands, not the promises, 
that make men of us; the responsibilities, 
not the enjoyments, that raise us to the 
stature of men and women.—P. T. For- 
syth. 








For, after all, patience is very strong. 
Making a mistake in the outset of life 
is like beginning to wind a skein of silk 
at the wrong end. It gives intinite 
trouble, and perhaps is in a tangle half 
through, but it often gets smooth and 
straight before the close. Thus many a 
man has so conquered himself, for duty’s 
sake, that the work he originally hated, 
and therefore did ill, he gets in time 
to do welJ, and consequently to like.— 
D. M. Craik. 


Is there no way to Him at last 

But that where His bleeding feet have passed ? 
Did He not to His followers say, 

I am the Life, the Light, the Way? 


Yea, and still from the heavens He saith 

The gate of life is the gate of death ; 

Peace is the crown of faith’s good fight, 

And the way of the cross is the way of light! 
—Phebe Cary. 


O Faithful Saviour, who, like a 
watchful shepherd, visitest thy careful 
sheep, and warnest them of danger; 
may I, when inclined to sloth, hear 
thy pastoral voice sounding in my 
ears, “ Watch and pray.” Give to me 
a just sense of my inability and weak- 
ness, that I may not rely on my own 
strength or good intentions, but be 
diligent in prayer for obtaining thy 
succor, and by thy strength may be a 
conqueror in all things. Amen. 
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Amusing a Sick Child 


I took up The Congregationalist and glanced 
at a short article, A Hard Afternoon Made 
Easy. It seemed almost like a personal mes- 
sage. Nearly the first words which met my 
eyes were, “ My little six-year-old had been 
ill for several days,” and they found an echo 
in myown heart. For more than seven weeks 
my little six-year-old had been ill: How well 
I knew the afternoons, the days and days to 
provide amusement! Sometimes with a sink- 
ing heart I realized that this was what must 
be for many weeks—even months to come. 

The thought came to me that perhaps some 
of the amusements I had tried might bea help 
to some one. During the first days of fever I 
found there were hours of each day that my 
boy grew restless and needed some light 
amusement. Although he is very fond of 
being read to, the reading at that time seemed 
to tire and slightly excite him. So I sat by 
his bedside and drew boats—not the kind of 
boats he had seen, but the strange craft of 
foreign waters with their great birdlike sails. 
I told him how, instead of being white like our 
sails, these boats had sails of various bright 
hues. This gave usa chance to color them 
with his colored pencils, and he was much in- 
terested in seeing how the different colors 
combined and how striking and pretty this or 
that combination made the little boats. 

Now please do not be discouraged and think, 
“0, I can’t draw, that might do for some, but 
not for me.” I am not an artist and can 
hardly draw a cat ora pig. I had some pho- 
tographs of these boats and all I did was to 
copy them. One by one as they were done we 
pinned them on the portieres near the bed. 
In a few days, as he grew stronger and could 
draw a little at a time, his efforts were added 
to mine until we had a little picture gallery 
all our own. I noticed that many times dur- 
ing pain or weariness his eye would be caught 
by some one of these pictures and some 
thought would lighten the trouble. 

As Thanksgiving Day approached we got 
ready for that. In some magazine I had seen 
directions for making turkeys out of potatoes, 
pigs of lemons and turtles of raisins and 
cloves. It sounds unpromising, I know, but 
with the directions it was really very simple. 
The potato, with a head cut from cardboard, 
matches for legs and feathers from an old 
duster for a tail, was a surprisingly good imi- 
tation. 

Then we bought a scrap-book for twenty- 
five cents. From old magazines and books 
which I had saved for the purpose we cut pic- 
tures and pasted in the book. Some of these 
we colored, some were already colored, and 
the others we left as they were. When Christ- 
mas came we had a very pretty book ready 
to send as a gift to some little cousins. 

One day papa happened to speak of the 
worsted work he had done on a spoo] when he 
was a boy. We at once took a large spool, 
and instead of pins papa put into the top of 
the spool four brads, as these seemed stronger 
than pins. Then I brought the worsted box 
and we were ready to begin. We had to seek 
auntie to help us to start it. This she easily 
accomplished and our boy’s “ knitting,” as he 
called it, was well under way. 

One night we put some dried peas soaking, 
and the next morning they were soft enough 
so that with toothpicks Boy could make many 
pretty little things, such as houses, chairs, 
tables and many other things that suggested 
themselves to him as he worked. These will 
keep their form some time. 

I found the ordinary blocks, or pads, of 
paper almost invaluable. Many an hour 
passed with the drawing and writing on 


these. The tubes of paste, which can be had |. 


for five and ten cents, were a great help, for 
they are always ready and neat to use. 
Christmas brought to us the greatest com- 
fort. A kind and thoughtful uncle sent us a 
gift which was, indeed, a blessing. This was 
a bed-table, the standard of white enameled 
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iron with an oak table part which extends 
over the bed. This can easily be adjusted for 
use while eating, writing or reading. If only 
every one who has long weeks to spend in bed 
could have one of these tables! I. B. Ww. 











We hare no agents or branch stores. 
All orders should be sent direct to us. 


Reduced Prices 


- ON.. 


Suits and Skirts 


IB that heading @& 
attractive? Ge 
Then how is this? 


Suits and Skirts 
made to order 
at one-third 
less than regu- 

lar prices. 


Made of as 
good mate- 
rials, cut as 
stylishly, fin- 
ished as carefully 
as they were at 
our early season 
prices—great val- 
ues then, too. Al- 
most all of our 
styles and mate- 
rials share in this 
reduction. 

The Catalogue, 
comates and 
Reduced 
Price-List tell 

‘ou all about 
hem. These 
offerings and 
others: 

Suits, former price $10, reduced to $6.67. 
$12 Suits reduced to $8. $15 Suits reduced to 
$10. $20 Suits reduced to $13.34. $25 Suits 

reduced to $16.67. 

Skirts, former price $5, reduced to $3 34. 
$6 Skirts reduced to $4. $7 50 Skirts reduced 
to $5. $10 Skirts reduced to $6.67. $12 Skirts 

reduced to $8. 

Rainy-Day Skirts, former price $6, reduced to 
$4. $7.50 Skirts reduced to $5. $9 Skirts 
reduced to $6. 

Taffeta Jackets, former price $15, reduced to $10. 
$17 Jackets reduced to $11.34. $18 Jackets 
reduced to $12. 

There are no reductions on Wash Suits or 
Skirts, but our prices are extremely reasonable. 
Wash Suits, $4 up. Wash Skirts, $3 up. 

We are also closing out a few Sample Suits and 
Skirts (which were made up for exhibition in our 


salesroom) at one-half of regular prices. 
Sen@ for Catalogue, Bargain List and Reduced 
Price Samples; you will get them /ree by return 
mail. Order what you choose ; a order will 
be filled promptly, intelligently—if you think not, 
send the garment back. We will refund your 
money; it’s your good-will we want most. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, - NEW YORK. 


Ants and Roaches 


and similar small household pests will va- 
cate the premises where free use is made of 


PURE POWDERED 


BORAX 


It can be used freely as an insecticide 
without the fear that comes in using 
poisons, as Borax is perfectly harmless. 

You must have pure Borax to accomplish 
your object. Our name on a package is 
a guarantee of purity. 

Sold by all druggists and grocers. 


You will find full directions for using Borax as 
an insecticide on page 18 of our free booklet, 
“Borax in the Home,”’ and many other valuable 
household uses throughout its pages. Address 
our Chicago office. 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO., 
San Francisco. Chicago. New York. 
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The Conversation Corner 


ERE is our sign once more, 
We have not shown it for 
a long time, but it belongs 
to the Corner as really and 
truly as the old flag or a 
picture of tabby cats. It 
expresses my feelings par- 
ticularly this morning, as 
I ask where in the world a 
certain letter can be, which 
I intended to begin this 
Corner with, but which I 

@ have searched for in vain 
for over an hour. Itis strange how mys. 
teriously and unaccountably such a thing 
disappears—until all at once some day it 
turns up, perhaps inside of some other 
letter, or hidden away in some volume 
where it had been accidentally used for a 
bookmark. The moral, of course, is to 
stick to our Corner rule to have a place 
for everything and everything in its 
place—and never allow ourselves to put 
anything out of place, no, not for a min- 
ute! Now we will use our sign to hook 


H 


up out of the Drawer some of the chil- | 


dren’s letters there. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I hope you are well. 
Have you room to take me in as a Cornerer? 
Ido not know just what it means to be a Cor- 
nerer, but I like to read the letters in the Cor- 
ner. I am ten years old, and am in the sev- 
enth gradeat school. We used to live in Tur- 
ner’s Falls, and I remember your coming to 
the parsonage there once. I wish you would 
come and see us again here. 

Danvers, Mass. HARRIET A. 

Plenty of room for all girls and boys 
like you. You have got the meaning of 
the Corner very well, for you read its let- 
ters, and now have written one yourself! 
You must have a good memory, but I 
have a better one, for I can remember go- 
ing to Turner’s Falls forty years before 
you were there, and sitting beside the-cat- 
aract in its solitary grandeur—with a 
lonely wire-ferry across the Connecticut 
alittle way above. Now I am told there 
isa populous manufacturing town on its 
banks. Do the Cornerers know about a 
famous fight which occurred there, dur- 
ing King Philip’s War, over a hundred 
Indians (who were about to destroy the 
homes of the white settlers) being driven 
by Captain Turner over the falls? Sixty 
years after the brave fighters, or their 
descendants, were given a township close 
by, which was called “Fall Town,” al- 
though I think its name has since been 
changed. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I went to hear Dr. 
Grenfell and liked him very much. I was 
glad to have the chance both to see him and 
hear him. I went up and spoke to him after- 
ward. We are going down to Duxbury in 
July to spend a month. If you are down 
there, I would be very glad to have you call. 
I am still collecting stamps, and have over 
seven hundred. 

Woburn, Mass. ALLEN P. 

If I am in Myles Standish’s town in 
July, I will surely call, otherwise will del- 
egate the privilege to any other Cornerers 
visiting that part of the South Shore; 
Allen could show them some very inter- 
esting places. 

Dear Mr. Martin: Please may I join the 
Cosy Corner? I think the letters are very in- 
teresting. We have a parrot. She talks a 
great deal. Good By. 


Rutland, Vt. ETHEL S. 


Is not that true of all parrots—that 
they talk more than you wish they would, 
or else will not talk at all? 


Dear Mr. Martin: I thank you very much 
for the [prize] book; it is very interesting. 
We have four geese, three white, and one 
gray and white. The old gander is very cross 
and tries to get hold of anybody who goes 
near him. We have a new library at school, 
consisting of thirty books, some for the older 
pupils and some for the younger ones. I have 
an air gun, and have shot off nearly four 
pounds of bullets, and killed four pigeons. 
In the list of inventions given in the Corner 
{ March 16] the cotton gin was mentioned, but 
the history of the United States says that it 
was invented by Eli Whitney in 1793. 

Middlebury, Ct. RICHARD T, 


The cotton gin was included in one 
Cornerer’s nineteenth century list, but it 
was a mistake, and the fact that this boy 
is the only one who has noticed it shows 
that he was worthy of one of the prizes! 
But I do not like his shooting of harm- 
less, beautiful pigeons with his air gun— 
was it right, Richard? That is a capital 
idea of supplying schools with a few well- 
selected books which all of the children 
may read. I remember the introduction 
into our district school, away back in the 
first half of the nineteenth century, of 
sets of books for the older and younger 
scholars. The latter set consisted of the 
dear old ‘“‘ Rollo Books,” and what was 
learned about Work and Play, Vacation 
and Travels, Correspondence and Exper- 
iments, and the Philosophy of Air, Fire 
and Water from Rollo himself, from Mr. 
Holiday and even from Jonas, has helped 
me all my life! 


’ Dear Mr. Martin: ... There is a large 
barn here in which we have a store and a 
theater. The store is a department store. 
We have grocery, meat, fish, hardware, candy, 
fruit, medicine, picture and bric-a-brac de- 
partments. I inclose announcement of the 
Mason Lecture Course in our new theater and 
a “‘Season Ticket’ for the same. |“ Profes- 
sor Mason will declaim Sheridan’s Ride.’’ | 
We also have a boat constructed of boxes, 
sacking and tin, and run by electricity gener- 
ated in a tin can by a fire which is never 
lighted. 

Soon after we came here papa got me a 
Lenox bicycle at reduced price, which was 
paid for with money I had earned myself. I 
rode to North Hadley, Hadley and the Con- 
necticut River. Once I went over to North- 
ampton to hear Ernest Seton-Thompson lec- 
ture. We have been reading his book, “ Wild 
Animals I Have Known.” I am a freshman 
in the high school now. 

Amherst, Mass. 


That electric boat reminds me of an- 
other boat said to be propelled by naph- 
tha, in which I was privileged to sail (?) 
last summer on Nantucket (I had a 
snap-shot of it in the Corner after my 
vacation), and I believe it was manned 
by those same boys who are now yachting 
in the Amherst barn! That department 
store would make a nice supplementary 
chapter for “‘ Rollo at Play.” How it does 
take Old Folks’ memories back a half- 
century or more! Within a year or two 
I have had a message from a boy of that 
era that he remembered my “‘store”’ be- 
side the little white schoolhouse, in which 
pins were legal tender. But we did not 
dream of “department stores’ -then— 
that was an invention belonging to a 
much later period in the century. Play 
on, while you study, children! 


HERBERT C. 


(For the Old Folks) 
“THE END OF THE WAY” 


A lady in Haverhill and another in 
Salem write about the poem with above 
title, inquired for March 30, and referred 
to April 20. The story of the authorship 
has a tender interest, as given by Rev. 
Churchill Moore of Nova Scotia: 

Dear Mr. Martin: “The End of the Way,” 
the inquiry for which was only partially an- 
swered in the Corner, was written by Miss 
Harriet Cole, a native of this village. She 
was an invalid and a great sufferer, yet a 
happy Christian, with her feet upon ‘‘The 
Way,” the end of which she reached about 
twelve years since. (She was born in 1840 
and, after an illness of thirteen years with 
spinal disease, died in 1882.) It was during 
her illness that this poem was composed, her 
sister writing down the words at her dicta- 
tion. This was in 1876, and the same year, 
without her knowledge, the poem was printed 
in the Christian Messenger at Halifax. Itmet 
with great favor wherever it appeared, and is 
still a source of blessing. 

Other poems, composed from time to time 
by Miss Cole, were published in different 
papers under the nom de plume of Cousin 
Hattie. They were published in 1879 in a vol- 
ume called Songs from the Valley. The aged 
mother and sister live in their humble cottage 
here, members of the Congregational church, 
of which I am pastor, and interested in 
the work of the Master’s kingdom. 

Milton, N. 8. Cc. M. 

There are six verses; the first has been 
already printed, and this is the second: 


There are so many hills to climb upwards, 
I often am longing for rest ; 

But he who appoints me my pathway 
Knows just what is needful and best. 

I know in his word he has promised 

That my strength shall be as my day, 

And the toils of the road will seem nothing 
When I get to the end of the way. 


A copy of the whole is sent to the lady 
making the inquiry. 

“HOARYHEAD AND M’DONNER” 

When a young girl I read “ Hoaryhead and 
M’Donner,” written by Rev. Jacob Abbott, 
and I wish to inquire if it can be obtained now, 
and where. ONE OF THE OLD FOLKS. 

Malden, Mass. 

Many other Old Folks will remember 
Mr. Abbott’s ‘“‘ Young Christian Series’’ 
almost as well as his ‘‘ Rollo Books,”’ re- 
ferred to in the children’s part of this 
page. There were four of the books: 
The Young Christian, The Corner Stone, 
The Way to Do Good and Hoaryhead and 
M’Donner. The first named, published in 
1832, with many subsequent editions, had 
an immense circulation ‘and made the 
way of Christian duty very plain to thou- 
sands. The Corner Stone illustrated the 
principles of the Christian religion, and 
was a remarkably helpful book. The 
others were less famous, though scarcely 
less valuable. Hoaryhead and M’ Donner 
—two connected stories—explained the 
doctrine of regeneration, and dealt with 
the ‘“‘Old School” and ‘“‘ New School” dis- 
cussions. Its pictorial illustrations of 
home life in the country—I always sup- 
posed in the hill country of Maine—are 
lifelike and beautiful! 

A few minutes after opening the letter 
I met Rev. Dr. Edward Abbott—who, as 
well as Dr. Lyman Abbott, is a son of 
the author—and he said that Hoaryhead 
and M’ Donner is still published by Har- 
per Brothers. (Price $1.75.) 
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The Risen Life’ 


XII. Its Consummation 


By Rev. A. 


Renewed lives must issue in a renewed 
society, and this series of lessons, which 
began with the story of the resurrection 
of Christ, fitly ends with a vision of a 
new heaven and a new earth. One ought 
to read the last chapters of Isaiah and of 
Ezekiel in order to appreciate the book 
of Revelation. The new is the echo of 
the old. John had filled his mind with 
the imagery of the prophets and used it 
to picture his idea of a perfect society 
under the beneficent rule of the King of 
kings, Jesus Christ, risen from the dead. 
He includes in this picture: 

1. The world renewed. The Bible is the 
most optimistic of all literature. It be- 
gins with a picture of God looking on 
everything that he had made, “and be- 
hold, it was very good.” It ends with a 
vision of God on his throne, saying, ‘‘ Be- 
hold, I make all things new.” The Old 
Testament prophets never blinked the 
wickedness of their times, never glossed 
the deceitfulness of the individual human 
heart, the rottenness of society or the 
corruption of government. Sometimes 
they were for the moment overwhelmed 
by the baseness and moral blindness of 
their fellowmen. But over and beyond 
all these they saw, as we sometimes see 
on a fresh spring morning after a night 
of storm, new skies and a new earth, the 
creation of God. Jesus Christ came to 
proclaim the same vision, with clearer 
and more confident tones, and his apos- 
tles took up the tidings with unfaltering 
assurance. Whenever the book of Reve- 
lation may have been written, it takes its 
place properly at the end of the cata- 
logue because it is the crown of faith in 
the world renewed. 

Many faithful Christians have been un- 
able to believe that human society could 
be renovated. They have felt compelled 
to believe that the world would grow 
worse and worse till it would be destroyed 
and those who held steadfastly to Christ 
would be caught up into some other 
sphere. But the Bible constantly points 
to this earth made over: intemperance, 
crime, selfishness banished—‘‘the first 
heaven and the first earth are passed 
away’’; barbarism disappearing before 
Christian civilization—the sea is no more; 
and society gladly accepting God’s will as 
its law—‘‘ the holy city coming down out 
of heaven from God.” It is this world 
and not another that John describes as 
made new. 

2. The life of the renewed world. It will 
be the presence of God as he revealed 
himself in the human life of Jesus Christ 
welcomed everywhere. John laid Moses, 
Isaiah, Ezekiel, Psalmists and Christ 
under tribute to furnish materials to de- 
scribe his vision. God was in the taber- 
nacle of Moses and in the holy of holies 
of Solomon’s temple. But there is to be 
no need of a templein the renewed world, 
for God will be recognized everywhere, 
making the whole earth atemple. There 
will be no need of the sun, and no night, 
for God who has made himself known 


*The Sunday School Lesson for June 23. Text, 
Revelation, Chapters 21,22. International Lesson, 
A New Heaven and a New Earth. 


E. DUNNING 


through the Lamb that has been slain 
will be the light for all men. Even death 
is to be no more, for without sin bodily 
dissolution will bring no pain nor grief. 
Christ has abolished death, every thirsty 
one will be satisfied from the fountain of 
the water of life, and human society will 
be as a bride adorned for her Lord, who 
receives her as his wife. 

3. The people of the new world. They 
must win their placé in it by conquering 
temptation and surrendering themselves 
to God. Evil men cannot enter it (ch. 21: 
7, 8]. The redeemed shall walk there in 
the highway of holiness. Read Isaiah, 
chapters 35 and 60, with these last two 
chapters of Revelation. Ways open into 
it from every direction, through gates on 
the east, north, south and west, which are 
never shut. Whole nations shall walk 
there in the light of the glory of God. 

This splendid vision is not of the future 
only. The materials for it existed even 
in those dark times when Rome, which 
ruled the world, had on its throne one of 
the worst emperors the world has ever 
known, and when government was cor- 
rupt from the highest to the lowest. 
*““These words are faithful and true,” 
said the voice from heaven. ‘‘They are 
come to pass.” The angel which showed 
John these things assured him that the 
time of their fulfillment was at hand. 

The lesson of this last book in the Bible 
was never fraught with deeper meaning 
than today. Many earnest souls see only 
the evil of the present and its portents in 
the future. War with its horrors reveals 
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to them only part of John’s vision, ‘the 
mother of the harlots and of the abomi- 
nations of the earth... drunken with 
the blood of the saints.” Civilization 
with its power seems to them more cruel 
than the barbarism which fiercely but 
vainly resists it. They are ready to say 
that ‘‘by the wine of the wrath of her 
fornication all the nations have fallen; 
... the merchants of the earth waxed 
rich by the power of her wantonness.” 
The language used today is different from 
that of Bible times. It speaks of crimi- 
nal aggression and oppression and syndi- 
cates and trusts. But the meaning is 
practically the same. 

Now this is one part of the picture and 
only one. John heard above all the 
tumult of war and greed and cruelty the 
note of harmony swelling till it con- 
quered the discord, ‘‘as it were the voice 
of a great multitude, and as the voice of 
many thunders, saying, “Hallelujah, for 
the Lord our God, the Almighty, reign- 
eth.” No one is a true prophet unless he 
hears this voice and sees the holy city 
coming down out of heaven to fill the 
place from which the first heaven and 
the first earth have passed away. 

The consummation of the glory of the 


‘new heaven and the new earth is not 


far distant. Its coming is hastened by 
every faithful disciple who persuades his 
neighbor to serve God, by every messen- 
ger who carries the gospel to dark lands, 
by every missionary who lays down his 
life for Christ’s sake, by every gift to 
spread the light of truth, and by every 
movement of Christian nations to banish 
barbarism and crime and to bring in the 
reign of righteousness and peace. 

‘*He which testifieth these things saith, 
Yea: I come quickly. Amen, come, Lord 
Jesus.” 
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In and Around New York 


Puritan’s New Pastor 

Rev. Livingston L. Taylor has accepted the 
pastorate of Puritan Church, to begin work 
Sept. 1. The call was practically unanimous, 
both by church and society, the salary to be 
$3,000, with the usual vacation of July and 
August. In the formal notice from the soci- 
ety committee mention is made of the accept- 
able service rendered by Mr. Taylor last sum- 
mer. Responding, Mr. Taylor said he felt 
confident in accepting, because he was sure 
the people of Paritan Church knew him. Mr. 
Taylor came to the church soon after Mr. 





Wilson went abroad, and might have contin- 
ued had he not been under promise to go else- 
where at a specified date. A native of Phila- 
delphia, he was reared in Newark and edu- 
cated in the Reformed Church schoels at New 
Brunswick. ‘The Taylors have long been 
Duteh Reformers, some ordained and some 
not. Puritan’s new pastor began his ministry 
as assistant in one of the collegiate churches 
of New York, going from there to a pastorate 
at Port Jervis. He was a Presbyterian pastor 
at Colorado Springs, but came into denomina- 
tional fellowship as pastor for five years of 
Plymouth Church, Cleveland. Heisa brother 
of Prof. Graham Taylor of the University of 
Chicago and of Dr. W. R. Taylor of the Brick 
Church, Rochester, N. Y. Puritan, with its 
large and complete plant, and its location in 
one of the best residenve parts of Brooklyn, is 
prosperous and united. 


Presbyterian Gain and Loss 

Churches in the New York Presbytery last 
year exceeded in their money gifts those of 
any previous year. They gave, for all pur- 
poses, $1,109,242, more than $150,000 ahead of 
last year. It costs $607,318 to keep these 
Presbyterian churches going one year. But 
they broke all previous records last year 
when they gave $274,905 to home missions, 
and raised their gifts to foreign missions $16,- 
000 besides. However, when it comes to mem- 
bership and Sunday school growth the show- 
ing is not so favorable. The increase of 
membership on confession was only twelve 
over the preceding year, and the net growth 
of 596 is accounted for by the fact that fewer 
names were dropped from the rolls because 
their owners could not be found than during 
the year before. The total membership of 
churches in the presbytery is 25,518. In Sun- 
day school membership there is an actual 
falling off of 1,335. 


Why Men Do Not Go to Church 


At amass meeting for men in the Bethesda 
Chureh the other evening, Dr. Cadman spoke 
on the perennial subject of Why Men Do Not 
Go to Church. He began his address by tell- 
ing of the greater proportion of women than 
men in the churches and then gave some 
reasons why, in his opinion, there was a 
scarcity of men. ‘‘One reason,” said he, “is 
that there is no longer belief in the reasons 
for going that prevailed in times past—duty, 


social standing, etc. And another reason is 
the femininity of the churches and especially 
of Protestant hymnology. We sing too much 
about dying and going to heaven. Let’s sing 
about life and living. If you live right you 
will die right. There is too much tweedle- 
dum, tweedle-dee in our hymns. Let us re- 
turn tothe great hymns of our fathers by 
which men were won to God and Christ. 
There is a hymn ‘O, to be nothing.’ If we 
want to be nothing, our prayer will be an- 
swered. Another reason why men do not go 
more to church is often namby-pambyism in 
the pulpit, men who gave Sydney Smith the 
reason for his definition that the clergy was 
made up of three classes, men, women and 
curates.”” Dr. Cadman went on to say that 
clergymen who used artificial tones and ges- 
tures, who derided the teachings of science, 
and who ignored the fact that the world has 
entered upon a new intellectual life, where 
even the working man was a thinking man, 
could not win men to the church. 


Port Morris Church Full Fledged 


This churgh was recognized as independent 
last week, with Rev. C. M. Severance as pas- 
tor. Nearly all the churches invited to the 
council responded. Dr. Meredith was moder- 
ator. Dr. McLeod raised the point whether 
the wiser course were not to place it under 
the protection of some stronger church, but 
after hearing of the field and of the work ac- 
complished, the vote was unanimous to recog- 
nize the church as an independent enterprise. 
Dr. McLeod gave the hand of fellowship, and 
Drs. Jefferson, Clark and Cobb, with Mr. 
Kephart, made brief addresses of counsel and 
fellowship. This new church was known for 
some time as the Living Hope. Its location is 
well on the east side, near the river and the 
south end of the Bronx. Though in a manu- 
facturing district, it is also near a large resi- 
dence section. A basement of what will 
eventually be a church edifice has been roofed 
over, and the room made is large and comforta- 
ble. Mr. Severance began work in February, 
with six members. Now he has twenty-seven. 
He began with a Sunday school of thirty, which 
has grown to 140. Attending the council and 
deeply interested in its outcome, was a congre- 





gation made up of the small-home, but pros- 
perous, class and many bright children, such 
as delight an ambitious Sunday school super- 
intendent. Mr. Severance is a native of Ver- 
mont, a son of Rev. M. L. Severance of Bur- 
lington and a graduate of Middlebury College 
and Yale Divinity School. He taught a year 
in Oahu College, Honolulu, spent a vacation 
in mission work in Nebraska, has been mis- 
sionary to Japan under the American Board, 
and pastor in Cleveland and Baltimore. 


A Russian Orthodox Cathedral 


It is to be expected that in such a cosmopol- 
itan city as is New York the religions of many 
peoples of the world will find a home; but it 
is somewhat surprising to learn that the city 
has become so important, from an ecclesias- 


tical standpoint, that for at least three months 
in the year it is to be the seat of the North 
American bishop of the Russian Orthodox 
Church. There is being built on East Ninety- 
seventh Street a fine church for worshipers 
of this communion, and in the rectory that 
adjoins the church episcopal apartments are 
to be provided and the bishop will make his 
home there every winter. The new church, 
of which the corner stone was laid last week, 
will be striking in its architectural features, 
the style followed by the designer being 
Byzantine, and the elaborate detail and color 
of the mode will not be lacking. It is said 
that the church and rectory will be the finest 
buildings owned by the Russian Church in 
America, and although the work of the church 
in Alaska makes it necessary for the bishop to 
maintain his seat in San Francisco for the 
greater part of the year, his presence in New 
York in the winters will give the local student 
of ecclesiastical customs and manners a better 
opportunity to observe those of the Eastern 
Catholic Church than he has ever before en- 
joyed. ©. N. A. 


A Ministerial Bureau for New 
York 


To protect the churches of the Empire State 
from the ravages of those vultures in doves’ 
plumage who prey upon credulous church 
committees, and by aggression, insinuation, 
elocution or other arts persuade them that 
the candidate at hand is a Phillips Brooks or 
a Richard Salter Storrs in embryo, the New 
York Association at its recent meeting voted 
to form a State Bureau of Pastoral Supply. 
Its trustees are Rev. William F. Kettle of 
Homer, who also is secretary, Drs. W. E. 
Park, W. A. Robinson, E. N. Packard and 
W. E. Griffis, and Deacons Guilford Dudley 
and W. H. Johnson. The association also 
voted fifty dollars for expenses, and the sec- 
retary will speedily send a cireular to every 
church and pastor in the state asking for 
such information as the denomination may 
have a right to possess. This bureau will 
doubtless have the friendly co-operation of 
the Massachusetts Board of Pastoral Supply, 
as was suggested in the vote of the state as- 
sociation. Through Dr. William Elliot Griffis, 
a trustee, the New York bureau publishes an 
eloquent appeal to the churches of the state, 
in whose interest it was created, and espe- 
cially to the laymen who serve on pulpit com- 
mittees, to show their interest by using the 
information which the bureau is at such pains 
to procure, and by co-operating in every other 
practicable way with this helpful agency. 








Foreign Visitors to the Boston 
Y. M. C, A. Convention 


Howard Williams, London. 
Prof. Edouard Barde, Geneva. 
Pierie Bouvet. 
Kjeld Stab. 
E. Winquist, Stockholm. 
Hon. Sen. Do Sampaio, Ferraz, Brazil. 
Fr. R. Jauhiainen, Viborg, Finland. 
Jules Siegfried, Paris. 
3aron Eberhard von Rothkirch, Panthen, Berlin. 
Rev. F. Lees ag: rlin 
Paul Glasenapp. Washington. 
Lord Kinnaird, London. 
ye Granville W aldegrave. 

E. A. Rusher, London. 
Pastor F. Biering, Odeuse, Denmark. 
Dr. Nicolan Soares do Co¢eto, Rio de Janeiro. 
Hermann Stobwassee, Berlin 
; ohannes Diesteikamp, Berlin. 

FR alt a 
W. Pra 
W. H. Ralsto on. 
¢ G. Clarke, M. e _Baeeeeash, Ireland. 

W. B. Wakefield. Kendal. 
George Mac Pherson, Glasgow. 
George Kydd, Montrose. 

Van Bomme!, Amsterdam. 
Pastor K. M. Eckhotft, Christiania. 


= .a ‘an ‘Silva, O orto. 
M. Franklin Gaylord, St. Petersburg. 
Pastor Hermann Findeisen, St. Petersburg. 
Rev. Joseph S. Motoda, Ph. D., Tokyo. 
Rev. W. G. Marsh, Adelaide, South Australia. 
7 Lindsay, Lancashire, England. 

. F. Shory, London. 
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The Crisis * 


This is, taking it all in all, much the 
strongest novel which we have read this 
season and a great advance upon the 
author’s last preceding work. A broad 
stage is set and there are many well- 
drawn actors who play their parts in 
artistic subordination to the principal 
group, on whose growth in character and 
change of fortunes the reader’s atten- 
tion is fastened from the first. The hero- 
ine is delightful. We are not surprised 
that many lovers were at her feet, and, 
for a wonder, the illustrator, Mr. Christy, 
has given us her portrait in pictures 
which satisfy. 

The dominant spirit of the book is 
Abraham Lincoln, who is introduced 
again and again—in a rough Illinois tav- 
ern, on the platform in debate with Doug- 
las, at City Point in the closing days of 
the war and in the White House on the 
eve of that dark Friday of the nation’s 
loss. With fine and reverent art it is 
Lincoln’s personality which forms the 
character and resolves the doubts of hero 
and heroine, born to severing antago- 
nisms both by heredity and environment, 
but reconciled in his presence and by his 
word. 

It was a happy choice that made St. 
Louis, that meeting place of races and 
opinions, the scene of the story. The 
contrasted characters of Southern mer- 
chant and Northern lawyer, friends to 
the death but bitter foes in heated argu- 
mentative battles over the questions of 
the time, the still strength and charm 
of New England womanhood and the 
warmer Southern types are drawn with 
keen appreciation and artistic skill. 
Colonel Carvel and the group about him 
stand out clear and sharp, real people 
whom we seem to have met and known, 
and in whom we mark the unfoldings of 
character in the trials of a dangerous time. 

It is Mr. Churchill’s purpose, we be- 
lieve, to write a trilogy of novels, of which 
this is the middle number. As Richard 
Carvel was one of the actors in the Revo- 
lution, his granddaughter and her friends 
and lovers play their parts in the war for 
the Union, and the third story will, we sup- 
pose, have to do with experiences in the 
Spanish war. If it proves to be as much 
of an advance upon the second as the 
second is upon the first, it will be a 
notable book indeed. We think that the 
connection thus far is over-emphasized. 
An allusion or two would have been quite 
enough for readers of the former book, 
and there is, after all, no vital artistic con- 
nection between Richard Carvel and The 
Crisis. : 

We cannot help feeling, also, that the 
purpose of making us well acquainted 
with notabilities, which was overworked 
and a weakness in Richard Carvel, is not 
wholly eliminated here. It is a paradox 
of the historical novel that in it the 
great men of history must be kept down 
to a place of strict subordination. Mr. 
Churchill would have made a more flaw- 
less novel if he could have forgotten a 
little more of his biography of famous 
men, IsaAAc OGDEN RANKIN. 





* The Crisis, by Winston Churchill. Macmillan Co. 
$1.50. 
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The Evolution of Immortality * 


This book by its title makes a strong 
bid for attention. Immortality always 
and evolution, just now at least, are sub- 
jects of supreme interest, and their coup- 
ling together seems to promise great re- 
sults. As the book proceeds it soon ac- 
knowledges that it is but an argument 
for what has been known as “conditional 
immortality.” This theory, however, has 
suffered, our author thinks, because it has 
been assumed ‘‘that all those living crea- 
tures who are classed as man on physical 
grounds are also man on _ psychical 
grounds.” The theory of evolution, by 
obliterating the psychical differences be- 
tween men and animals, has exploded this 
assumption. The spiritual level at which 


‘the individual becomes a candidate for 


immortality is not attainable for man at 
the earlier stages of race progress, and is 
only reached by those who in some sense 
may be said to be born again by raising 
themselves to the rank of self-conscious 
moral personalities, which alone makes 
them worthy of immortality, or immor- 
tality worth while to them. Thus for the 
sake of making more plausible the after- 
life of the few and the fit, the untold gen- 
erations who have sowed that we may 
reap are swept into the abyss of extinc- 
tion. 

This revival of the doctrine of the sal- 
vation of the remnant calls up that 
nobler and larger hope of Professor James 
in the Ingersoll lecture, which declines to 
bring the ship of humanity to Jand at the 
cost, not only of the cargo, but most of 
the passengers. ‘‘ Bone of our bone, flesh 
of our flesh are these half-brutish prehis- 
toric brothers—plunged in the blackest 
ignorance, preyed upon by hideous and 
grotesque delusions, yet steadfastly serv- 
ing the profoundest of ideals in their 
fixed faith that existence in any form is 
better than non-existence, they ever 
rescued triumphantly from the jaws of 
ever-imminent destruction the torch of 
life, which, thanks to them, now lights 
the world for us. An immortality from 
which these inconceivable billions of fel- 
low-strivers should be excluded becomes 
an irrational idea for us.” 

Over against the theory imputed to sci- 
ence that “living creatures classed as 
man on physical grounds are not, there- 
fore, to be so classed on psychical 
grounds,” we may set the very general 
declaration of thoughtful biologists, that 
the value of man as an individual who 
has attained to the perception of selfhood 
“places our kind in a distinct spliere, sep- 
arated from that which is lower by an in- 
terval effectively as great as that which 
parts the group of organic units from 
those of the inorganic realm.” This pe- 
culiar value of individuality exercising 
self-consciousness is precisely the attri- 
bute which makes man of more than tem- 
poral worth to God, and to deny this to 
man, making him only physically differ- 
ent from the animal, is to surrender the 
one always-safe philosophical ground of 
his hope of immortality. 

We wonder, moreover, whether the au- 
thor has faced all the inferences from his 


*The Evolution of Immortality. By 8. D. McConnell, 
D.D. Macmillan Co. $1.25. 
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The Literature of the Day 


theory that many, if not most, men are 
in soul still animals. “Am I not a fel- 
low man?” was the plea put in the mouth 
of the Negro slave as he stretched out his 
shackled hands to humanity. ‘No, you 
have only a slave’s body,’ would be the 
answer of this version of evolution. 

The book is but shabbily printed, being 
dotted with errors of spelling and gram- 
matical solecisms, which perhaps may be 
traceable farther back than the proof- 
reader. The familiar words of Hamlet, 
though put in quotation marks, are jaun- 
tily rendered as “There be a thousand 
things in heaven and earth not dreamed 
of in your philosophy, Horatio.” 

CHARLES L, NoyEs. 


The New Books 


« * « In some cases, books announced in this de- 
partment will be reviewed editorially later. 
RELIGION 
The Highest Life. By E. H. Johnson, D. D. 
pp. 183. A.C. Armstrong & Son. $1.25. 
An acute and discriminating analysis and 
friendly criticism of the Keswick movement. 
Traces the history of. thought in regard to 
Christian perfection and the higher life under 
the caption of Shortcomings, and develops 
the ideal as the unattained goal toward which 
we are striving. The constructive part of the 
book defines the highest life as a life for ob- 
jects outside ourselves, whose purpose is: to 
do right because God requires it; to trust in 
Christ because he deserves it; to love the 
brother whoever heis. In an interesting pas- 
sage the author points out the influence of Mr. 
Moody’s passion for activity on the develop- 
ment of the Keswick movement at Northfield 
and elsewhere in America. Will repay care- 
ful study and suggest helpful thought. 
epee of Revelation. Baldwin lectures for 
1 a pp. 275. By Chauncey B. Brewster, 
Pon Bishop of Connecticut. Longmans, Green 


The order and progress of thought in these 
lectures is of great interest, because it is an 
expression of the attitude of the modern mind 
toward the sources of religion. First nature, 
then man, the reality of the message and its 
revelation of a personality, the progress of 
thought in the special revelation, its consum- 
mation in Christ, and its continuance through 
Christin man. Bishop Brewster handles this 
large theme with breadth of view and charm 
of style. His readers will find themselves in 
company of one who has thought his way 
through, not to faith alone, but toa faith made 
active in service. 

The Later History of the First Church of 

Christ, New London, Conn. By Rev.S. Leroy 

Blake, D. D., New London. Published by sub- 

scription. pp. 559. 
This second volume, after an interval of three 
or four years, carries on the history of this 
ancient church from 1708 to 1877. It shows 
evidence of painstaking study, of a historical 
spirit and of material put together with con- 
siderable artistic ability. The history of the 
‘church is given by pastorates—Eliphalet Ad- 
ams, Matthew Byles, Jr., Henry Channing, 
Ephraim Woodbridge, Abel McEwen and 
Thomas P. Field. The history of the various 
religious movements in New England is viv- 
idly illustrated in its concrete relation to a 
particular church. The most important move- 
ments thus chronicled are The Great Awaken- 
ing and The Separatist movement which fol- 
lowed it, and the Unitarianizing of one of these 
pastors, who remained in that office for twenty 
years without gaining a single adherent in the 
church, which yet was patient under a minis- 
try which neither represented nor led them. 
The self-respectful character of this grand 
old church appears through the whole story, 
and it is a great credit to its present pastor to 
have served up its history in so interesting 
and valuable a form. 

Unused Rainbows. By Louis A. Banks. pp. 

194. Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.00. 
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Popular handling of Christian truth with ap- 
posite illustration. The public never seems 
to tire of these brief sermons, brought home 
to their experience of life. 
The Self mouncing Bible 
.P. . pp. 339. 
maa Go." 88 emia SP Se A 
A marvel of compactness ; opaque paper and 
type that does not try the eyes. The defini- 
tions are arranged to suggest self-help by full 
Scripture references, and the marking of pro- 
nunciation is a valuable feature. Well bound 
in morocco and a neat fit for the vest pocket. 


Dictionary. 
. Hol- 


FICTION 
Manasseh. Lf Maurus Jokai. 
Page & Co. $1.50. 
A striking portrait of the famous Magyar 
novelist serves as the frontispiece to this 
book. The translation reads smoothly and 
the story, which takes us to Rome and among 
the Unitarians of Hungary, is delightfully 
fresh and full of fire and enthusiasm. If any- 
thing, compression has been carried too far, 
for a large part of the charm of Jékai’s writ- 
ing is in its local color. A: good example of 
the author’s work. 

Dupes. a ey Bal penta. pp. 288. G. P. 
We have been looking in fiction for some of 
the types of character presented by the lead- 
ers of the mystical and faith-healing religious 
movements of the day and find them here. 
The story is rather slight, but well-balanced 
and well told. 

Another Woman’s sage By Alien. pp. 

315. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

From the new world of Australia and New 
Zealand, but with no great amount of local 
color. The falsehood of an ambitiously sel- 
fish life is well contrasted with truth un- 
fallen and truth that rises unconquered from 
afall. There are two strongly drawn women, 
the wife, whose clear thought and patience 
outwear a wrong, and the old bookseller, who 
is the friend in need. It is evidently a wom- 
an’s book, and states a woman’s problem with 
considerable power and insight. 

Garcilaso. BY 36 J.B. Ellis. pp. 394. A.C. Me- 

Clurg & Co. 

A book of PB sasc adventure which Don 
(QJuixote might have included among the books 
of his library of chivalry. The spirit of the 
Spain of Ferdinand and Isabella, of Torque- 
mada and Columbus is in it. In spite of an 
unpleasantly bombastic style, the book holds 
the reader’s interest to the end. 

Tarry Thou Till I Come. By George Croly. 

pp. 588, Funk & WagnallsCo. $1. 

A new edition, with drawings, toe ‘of them 
in colors, by T. de Thulstrup, of the vigorous 
story published in 1827 and then called by its 
author Salathiel. Its theme is the adventures 
of the Wandering Jew before and during the 
siege of Jerusalem. 

Mononia. By Justin McCarthy. Small, May- 

nard & Co. 


Has the same marked defects and merits that 
characterize the earlier novels by Mr. Mc- 
Carthy. The scenes center about the fiuctu- 
ating hopes and defeats of the Young Ireland 
Confederation in 1848, and not only the polit- 
ical phases of the time, but the literary aspi- 
rations and the social customs are carefully 
portrayed. If the story fails in dramatic 
power, it contains many chapters of historical 
and pictorial excellence. 

The Second Dandy Chater. By Tom Gallon. 

Dodd, Mead & Co. 

A unique and sensational recital of the twin 
heirs of Chater Hall. Founded upon the trite 
germ of a lost child, grown to manhood, who 
returns at the instant of his brother’s death 
and lives a life of mistaken identity, the story 
has its amusing no less than its melodramatic 
scenes. The style is rapid and clever, and 
the incidents, often beyond the bounds of 
credulity, succeed each other with dexterous 
variety—from robbery and murder trials to 
love scenes and a happy finale. 


pp. 328. L. C. 


POETRY 
Poems. By William Veni! Moody. pp. 106, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $ 


Passion and humor and melody Mr. Moody 
has in an unusual degree, and in the small 
compass of his book one takes pleasure in the 
definite purpose as well as in the wide range 
of thought and mood. The note of human 
brotherhood is clear and also the power of the 
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civic conscience. Perhaps the most success- 
ful single poem is the widely quoted one, On 
a Soldier Fallen in the Philippines, in which, 
if it is a man of straw which the poet sets up 
for a target, it must be allowed that his bullet 
hits just where the heart ought to be. 

For Charlie’s Sake. By John Williamson 

Palmer. pp. 95. Funk & Wagnalls Co. $1.00. 
The garnering of a lifetime’s verse, beauti- 
fully printed on the deckle-edged paper which 
poets affect. We like Dr. Palmer best in his 
ballads. The life and movement of such 
poems as the Fight at San Jacinto and Stone- 
wall Jackson’s Way are very taking and have 
a music which lingersin the memory. Butthe 
more intimate verse of sorrow has its own 
power. Many of these verses have long been 
known to poets and lovers of poetry. 

pomnyecm" 8 Idylls of the . Edited with 


introduction and notes b + Dh, lymen, Ph. D. 
pp. 319. Macmillan Co. 25 & — 


One of Macmillan’s Pocket - SR Well 

edited and of convenient size and clear print. 
Weeds by the Wall. By Madison Carwein. 
pp. 94. J.P. Morton & Co., Louisville 

A distinct advance in power and restraint 

over Mr. Carwein’s earlier work, though he 
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still at times overloads his verse with detail 
and obscures his predetermined effects in a 
cloud of pretty trivialities. Yet he makes us 
heartily in love with the Southern nature, 
which he knows so well, and that is a great 
and delightful service; and he has learned to 
move us by passion and sympathy, also, in a 
way that is not easy to forget. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
363. ChatlesSeribncr'sons. imported. $1.00. 
The first volume of a new and revised edition 
in English of the plays of the famous Danish 
dramatist. The translation is the successful 
accomplishment of a difficult task, the shape 
and print leave little to be desired. 


The Principles of Human Knowledge. By 
Bishop Berkeley." pp. 128. Paper. Open Court 
File. Clipping File Co., Cleve- 


nee. 2 Si a per volume. 
A device for classifying and filing clippings 
and other papers. It consists of pockets for 
the clippings, a case for the pockets and an 
index to their contents. 





Book 


The new opera by Paderewski, produced 
in Dresden, has met with popular favor and 
high praise from the musical critics. 


Edmond Rostand, creator of Cyrano de 
Bergerac, has been elected a member of the 
French Academy. He is the youngest liv- 
ing academician. 


The dangerous illness of Henrik Ibsen 
foreshadows the end, it must be feared, to the 
vital as well as literary activity of the famous 
Norwegian dramatist. 

The report of the Chicago Public Library 
Board, that,in fifty books they found germs 
of one hundred diseases, gives more authority 
to the recent agitation for sterilizing much 
used books of free libraries. 


Winston Churchill’s new novel, The Crisis, 
which we review in this issue, has already 
reached its second edition. The Macmillan 
Co. announce that the first edition of 100.000 
copies was sold within six days of the date of 
publication. 

Dr. Powicke, author of Henry Barrow: 
Separatist, an admirable book on independent 
beginnings in England, recently issued, is to 
write a history of Congregational Churches 
and Congregationalism in England, extending 
to eight volumes. Dr. Alexander Mackennal 
of Bowdon will write the preface and super- 
vise the work. 


Prof. Brander Matthews is receiving con- 
gratulations upon his admission to the Athe- 
neum Club of London. It takes almost a 
lifetime of waiting to gain membership to 
this distinguished and exclusive club. Pro- 
fessor Matthews was nominated eighteen 
years ago by Matthew Arnold, and it is a 
coincidence that this year, when he came up 
for election, the place of Arnold was taken 
by Austin Dobson. 


The American Bible Society has found it 
necessary to make four different translations 
of the Bible into the tongues of the island of 
Luzon, and two into the dialects of Visayan, 
used in the central islands. And this is but 
the beginning. The American occupation is 
evidently to have a meaning in the linguistic 
history of the Philippines, and English will 
probably be the tongue in which the different 
tribes will understand each other. 


Analysis of the list of 7,500 American au- 
thors, who have gained sufficient fame to be 
included in the latest American biographical 
dictionary, reveals the not surprising fact 
that the clerical, next to the journalistic pro- 
fession, contributes the largest number of au- 
thors. At least twenty-five per cent. of 
American authors have been clergymen. 
Congregationalism has furnished 5 9-10 per 
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cent. of the total clerical list, Methodism com- 
ing next, with 3 6-10 per cent. 


The memorial tower to William Black near 
Duart Point, Isle of Mull, has been completed 
and already sends forth its triple flashes 
every fifteen minutes along the shores and 
channels so dear to this author of the heather 
and rocky coast. Referring to the defeated 
ambition of Mr. Black to become an artist, 
Miss Repplier well said, “The landscapes he 
could not put upon a canvas he transferred 
to the pages of his novels with a grace and 
fidelity which have given them lasting charm.” 


Kipling’s desire to vindicate the author’s 
right to the fruits of his own brain and hand, 
which played so prominent a part in The 
Light that Failed, had rather an exaggerated 
expression in the suit brought against the 
Putnams for issuing an edition of his works, 
which they had purchased in sheets from a 
former publisher, under. a special title and 
with the elephant head emblem on the cover. 
It seemed small game for so successful an 
author. Judge Lacombe evidently thought 
so too, and took the case from the jury, ruling 
in effect that the novelist had no cause of action. 


Mrs. R. L. Stevenson and her son, Lloyd 
Osborne, have built for their home a double 
house in San Francisco. Mrs. Stevenson’s 
house is at once a beautiful dwelling and a 
shrine of the novelist’s memory. The old ma- 
hogany furniture came from the Scotch 
homes of the Stevenson and Balfour families ; 
the walls of the living-room are covered with 
Samoan cloth, and in a corner devoted espe- 
cially to Stevenson is the bas-relief modeled 
by St. Gaudens. The house contains numer- 
ous personal relics of the novelist’s work and 
life in many climes, and has been built with va- 
rious quaint nooks and secret passages, quite 
in the spirit of his fantasy-loving thought. 


Mr. Hall Caine’s Eternal City seems to 
have been too much for the moral sense of 
the English Lady’s Magazine. The publish- 
ers have omitted an installment and brought 
suit for half the money already paid for 
serial rights. They invited Mr. Caine to re- 
write a section of the story for them. He 
refused, on the ground that to omit the part 
which was called in question would be to 
lower immeasurably the moral tone of the 
whole story. It is a very pretty quarrel as 
it stands, but the real moral of it is that a 
publisher has no business to buy a “pig in a 
poke” unless he is willing to serve the pork. 
If Mr. Caine had been allowed to finish his 
story the readers would probably soon have 
forgotten it ; but they will remember that 
they have been cheated out of half of it, and 
may even be tempted to buy the book. 
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Dr. Dewie Once More 
In spite of the attacks which the public 
press has made upon Dr. Dowie, the well- 


= 
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a ? proved instances of death through negligence 
‘ s/ in consequence of his religious teachings, the 
hf withdrawal of former supporters and their 
by testimony against him, the Grand Jury has 
Wes been able to find no law on the statute-books 
\Pa under which they could indict him. Labor 
i ws unions have put themselves on record as dis- 


approving his methods, and the banks have 
refused to permit his bank to use the clearing 
house of the city. Last Sunday, to a congre- 
gation which crowded every part of the Audi- 
torium, he announced himself as Elijah, re- 
turned the third time to be incarnate in men 
and to prepare fer the coming of Christ. 
Meanwhile money continues to come in, and 
as the head of the Apostolic Church he apes 
the style of a potentate, travels in his coach 
and four with liveried servants, and is prepar- 
ing for himself a palace in his new city near 
Waukegan by the lake which is to eclipse in 
magnificence anything yet seen in this coun- 
try. It is said that he has ordered a $2,500 
dining table at one of the furniture stores in 
the city, and that he is as insistent on the pay- 
ment of tithes as ever. He has recently 
visited his new city in state, and promises to 
enlarge it until it is one of the most important 
places in the world. There are some who 
14 suggest that he is insane, or at least out of his 
mind, but of this there is no clear evidence. 
It would seem, if half the stories told concern- 
ing him are true, that his chief aim is to secure 
money. He alone is responsible for what is 
received. Now that other bankers refuse to 
honor his checks, he announces himself re- 
sponsible for them when countersigned by 
two of his officers. 

An incident, vouched for by those who 
have opportunity to know the truth of their 
affirmations indicates the character of the 
man. One of his followers not long since lay 
dying. Dr. Dowie had come to pray with him. 
The sick man did not improve. The doctor 
insisted that something had been kept back, 
that all had not been told him. The man 
declared that he had told him all, but finally 
said that he had forgotten to speak of his life 
insurance for $25,000. “ That is it,” said the 
doctor, ‘I knew there was something wrong, 
something kept back, or my prayers would 
have been answered, and you would have 
been healed. Transfer this policy to me at 
once; then I will pray for you and you will 
recover.” After conferring with his wife, also 

afte: a believer in Dowie, the policy was signed 
over to him. But his prayers did not avail; 
the man died and the widow was left penni- 
less. That some way will be discovered to 
circumvent him is certain, but thus far he 
seems to be master of the field. Probably the 
best way to deal with him is to let him alone. 
Free speech has its rights, disagreeable as 
they sometimes are. Nor is it often profitable 
to fight religious fads in courts of law. 
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Dr. Gunsaulus Stays with Armour Institute 

In accordance with the wish of the late 
P. D. Armour, Dr. F. A. Gunsaulus has been 
re-elected to the presidency of the Armour In- 
stitute, and has accepted the office. He will 
remain pastor of the Central Church and will 
thus identify himself with Chicago and refuse 
all invitations to other cities. He will with- 
draw almost entirely from the lecture field. 
In addition to increasing the endowment of 
the institute a million dollars, Mrs. Armour 
will provide for the erection of two much- 
needed buildings, one of them 67 by 98 feet 
and four stories high, fer shop work, and the 
other to be begun when the first is finished, 
in memory of Mr. Armour. The scope of the 
institute as an engineering school is to be wid- 
ened. Young men will be completely trained 
in every department of engineering work. In 


—— 
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the new building there will be a machine 
shop, a wood shop, a foundry and a forge 
shop, to each of which will be attached a room 
for demonstration. Young men will betrained 
in the designing of tools and in the manage- 
ment of shops. Hereafter young women will 
not be received into the institute. There are 
a sufficient number of schools where they can 
be educated. Dr. Gunsaulus will be free from 
that attention to details which was formerly 
80 wearisome, and with the restoration of his 
health he looks forward with great delight to 
the privilege of leading the institute he was 
intrumental in inducing Mr. Armour to found 
into new and larger fields of work. 


An Important Convention 

An interdenominational convention of mis- 
sionary workers among the Bohemians in the 
United States was held in Chicago May 20-26, 
in Bethlehem Chureh, Rev. Dr. E. A. Adams, 
pastor. Dr. Schauffler of Cleveland was prom- 
inent in all the discussions. Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Missouri and Minnesota were repre- 
sented. Five denominations sent delegates. 
Among these delegates were fifteen lady visi- 
tors, most of whom had been trained in the 
Oberlin school. The question of comity occu- 
pied a good deal of attention, and resolutions 
were unanimously adopted which look to the 
removal of the difficulty and the massing of 
Christian forces against the infidel and athe- 
istie propaganda now so active in the Bohe- 
mian field. 

Another topic of paramount importance care- 
fully considered was the Christian literature 
needed for successful service among Bohemi- 
ans. Efforts will be made through strong 
committees to interest the Bible and Tract 
Societies and denominational societies so far 
as possible in the preparation and circulation 
of a literature adapted to the Bohemian de- 
mand. It is a pity that the small sum Dr. 
Adams requires for the publication of the 
Pravda, through which he was reaching thou- 
sands of readers every week, cannot be se- 
cured and its publication revived. Noagency 
for reaching the people has Dr. Adams found 
at all equal to this. It was the testimony of 
all present that for a long time work must be 
done chiefly in the Bohemian language. Re- 
ports, though full of encouragement, indicate 
an amount of work to be done among this in- 
teresting people of which few persons in our 
churches have any adequate idea. From this 
first interdenominational convention it is 
hoped lasting good will come. 


Endowment through Life Insurance 

Rev. Ernest M. Stires, who is so soon to 
leave Chicago for New York, to become rector 
of St. Thomas’s Episcopal Church, proposes to 
secure an endowment of $400,000 for Grace 
Church, to which he now ministers. He has 
insured his own life for $100,000 in favor of 
the church, and to render it easy for friends 
of the church to carry has taken out four pol- 
icies for $25,000 each. He intends during the 
summer to persuade others to take out saffi- 
cient insurance to secure the sum needed in 
order to support this already down-town 
church in the field it at present occupies. The 
church has celebrated its fiftieth anniversary, 
and will commemorate its jubilee year by im- 
proving its house of worship. 


Beloit College and President Eaton 

The trustees of the college are putting forth 
strenuous efforts to raise $150,000 by July 1 in 
order that they may be able to persuade Dr. 
Eaton to withdraw his resignation as presi- 
dent. To this request of theirs, students, fac- 
ulty and friends of the college far and near 
add their urgent request. Few of them real- 
ize what burdens this presidency has entailed, 
or that there is a limit beyond which one can- 
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not safely go in striving year after year to 
meet deficits, if one would preserve health 
and buoyancy of mind. The present year has 
been one of great prosperity. The students 
are a manly body and delight in hard. work. 
In baseball and in other athletic sports they 
take high rank. May 31 the Greek play, the 
Electra of Sophocles, was given in the Opera 
House in Beloit. The translation was made 
by the students themselves. In the arrange- 
ments of the stage and the presentation of 
the characters the entertainment reflected 
much credit on Professor Wright, who is the 
head of the Greek department. 


Chicago, June 8. FRANKLIN. 





Des Moines Invites the National 
Council 


Plymouth Church, Des Moines, Rev. F. J. 
Van Horn, pastor, proffers hospitality to the 
National Council for its meeting in 1904, an 
invitation heartily seconded by the Iowa State 
Association. On the date of this issue the 
church lays the corner stone of a superb new 
$10,000 structure, whose auditorium, aug- 
mented by the Sunday school rooms, will 
accommodate 2,000 people. These apartments 
are separated by a hoisting partition weigh- 
ing six tons, which will rise at the touch of 
a button. The building will be modernized 
Gothic in architecture, the material blue lime- 
stone, the interior finish golden oak. The 
basement will contain, besides kitchen, din- 
ing-room and other conveniences, a drill-room 
for the boys, a nursery and a choir-room. 
Features of the auditorium will be an east 
window thirty feet in height and an ellip- 
tical glass dome. The council, which held its 
last meeting in Oregon and convenes this 
year in Maine, could hardly do better than 
to hold its next gathering in this strong Con- 
gregational state of the Interior. It is not 
likely to find a more palatial edifice in which 
to meet, a more enterprising pastor or a more 
hospitable people. 





The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, June 16-22. The Chief Meanings of 
Miracles. John 2: 1-11; 5: 1-18; 11: 33-44. 
They reveal God’s power. Prove Christ’s divine 

nature. Manifest God’s good will towards men. 

(For prayer meeting editorial see page 951.] 





Biographical 
REV. A. L. CHASE 


Died in Sebec Station, Me., May 30, Rev. Andrew 
L. Chase, aged forty-one years, six months. He 
was pastor of the Congregational church in Sanford, 
Me., and passed away after an illness of ten weeks. 
He was born in Atkinson, Me., where he gave his 
heart to Christ and decided to devote his life to the 
ministry. He studied at Bucksport, Me., Boston 
University and Theological School, and Harvard 
College. His pastorates were in the Congrega- 
tional churches in Montrose, Cal., Foxcroft, Eliot 
and York, and Sanford, Me. His life was spent in 
ceaseless devotion to his work and God richly 
blessed him. 


REV. J. C. YOUNG 
Died in Kirkland, Wn, May 26, Rev. Joseph 
Chester Young, pastor of Congregational churches 
at Kirkland and Redmond. He was born in Scitu- 
ate, Mass., sixty-three years ago and in early life 
was engaged in the mercantile business, but was 
later ordained to the ministry. In 1898 he went for 
missionary work to Port Townsend, Wn. A year 
ago he accepted the charge of Kirkland and Rei- 
mond. His optimism, his sincerity, his manly 
Christian teachings and his unselfish, devoted life 
have made a deep and lasting impression upon his 
people. 
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Revivals and revivalists have 
been giving place to catecheti- 
cal instruction the past year. 
Change of emphasis in methods of work 
may be good if not too violent, but it is 
evident that in the transition the churches 
suffer. The falling off of additions on 
confession shows it. 


The Penalty 
of Change 


A review of the year as 
the churches gather in 
convention shows an un- 
usual mortality among. prominent lay- 
men. In the larger churches such men 
as Deacon Adna Brown of Springfield, 
Judge Smith of Vergennes and Deacon 
Savage of Stowe ‘are missing. In the 
weaker ones the loss of Deacon Bartlett 
of Island Pond, Dr. Hinman of West 
Charleston and Deacon Hopkins of Shel- 
don has been felt. Vacancies such as 
these are often more difficult to fill than 
pastorates. 


The Worth of the 
Christian Layman 


At one of the county confer- 
ences a large decrease in con- 
tributions to all the benevo- 
lent societies was noted, partially offset 
by a phenomenal increase in the column 
marked ‘‘other benevolences.” The lat- 
ter was accounted for by special gifts to 
temperance league and to sufferers by 
famine in India. The former was at- 
tributed in part to the death of a number 
of old and liberal donors. The question 
was raised whether all was done that 
ought to be for trainihg up a new genera- 
tion of givers. 


The Givers 
of the Future 


From Bennington County 


The little church of East Dorset extended 
hospitalities to the churches of the county, 
May 28, in the midst of a pouring rain. Noth- 
ing daunted, these people of two denomina- 
tions, worshiping and worki:g together un- 
der their cordial leader, Rev. A. J. Cameron, 
who now couples this field with Danby, made 
themselves doubly gracious to appreciative 
delegates representing all the churches ex- 
cept North Pownal. The reports were quick- 
ening. An enterprise of the “Old First” of 
Bennington at Clover Hall, rented for six 
months and now purchased, was described by 
Miss Harriet D. Harwood. Mrs. L. D. Dean 
told of the rise of the small church of East 
Arlington from a low ebb of courage to com- 
parative independence under the guidance of 
Miss M. A. Brokaw. Other testimonies as to 
the prosperity of “‘ out-stations,” looked after 
on the co-operative plan, proved that the se- 
cret of service is lovingly held in these parts. 
Bible class work at Bennington and Dorset 
receives new impetus under a better method ; 
the spirit of missions, represented by such 
women as Mrs. W. B. Sheldon and Mrs. L. H. 
Hemenway, gains in fervor; and, more than 
all, there is evident in many quarters a pro- 
gressive preparation for larger things. 

The sermon, by Rev. Charles Carhart, was 
a vivid setting forth of hindrance as a means 
of progress. Every sort of trial and difficulty 
may help on the development of individual 
or society. ‘“‘ Criticism and opposition are es- 
sential to expanding life.” ‘‘Danger is a 
needful stimulant.” “Life is worth all it 
costs.” Rev. C. R Seymour spoke of mutual 
helpfulness among the churches as a neces- 
sary extension of Christian fellowship. Miss 


Essex Junction; C. R. Seymour, Bennington 


M. Dean Moffatt gave thrilling illustrations 
of the power of Christian sympathy. Dr. 
W. A. Duncan and Rev. A. E. Colton, as 
speakers, made the evening service one of 
deep interest to those who could remain. 
Rev. Warren Morse was re-elected moderator 
and, with Mrs. L. D. Dean, will lead in the 
work of county evangelization for the ensuing 
year. oO. B. 8. 


A Look Around Addison County 


Its fourteen churches are supplied with 
pastors, six of whom have begun work within 
a year. The church membership shows a 
slight gain of nine, due to the reorganization 
of the enterprise at Leicester, and the Sunday 
school total has increased by sixty-seven. 
The benevolent contributions stand at the 
average of recent years, though making a 
large gain over 1899. 

Most of the churches have made repairs or 
improvements on their property. Notably is 
this true of Bridport, which under her ener- 
getic veteran pastor, Rev. W. N. Bacon, last 
winter completed the renovation of her church 
edifice at an outlay of nearly $2,000 and with 
no debt. Her fine and commodious vestry 
also is rarely surpassed among the churches 
which are purely rural, and hope for the fu- 
ture is indicated by the doubling of the Sun- 
day school membership within two years. 
Bristol, organized three years ago, has come 
to self-support and rejoices in a neat, new 
edifice and the addition of thirteen members. 
Weybridge received eight on confession last 
winter. Since Rev. Thomas Simms began at 
Middlebury, the attendance has shown a 
marked increase. No church hereabouts is 
better organized for systematic work than Or- 
well, which issues an annual record showing 
good results. S. H. B. 


A Double Educational Loss 


Last week Vermont lost by death two edu- 
cators of high distinction and worthy achieve- 
ments. The older was Prof. A. E. Leaven- 
worth of Castleton. A native of Charlotte, 
he was educated at Hinesburg Academy and 
at the University of Vermont, from which he 
graduated in 1856. Early teaching in district 
schools laid substantial foundations for the 
achievements and usefulness of future years. 
After a brief experience in Missouri, Profes- 
sor Leavenworth returned to his native state 
and was successively principal of the acade- 
mies at Hinesburg, Brattleboro and New 
Haven, and of the normal schools at Randolph 
and Castleton. While at New Haven he se- 
cured the incorporation of Beeman Academy 
and an endowment of $12,000. He was also 
a successful conductor of teachers’ institutes, 
in which he largely engaged for two years 
after leaving Randolph. And he was a vet- 
eran of the Civil War, during which he re- 
ceived several promotions for meritorious 
service. 

The University of Vermont and the edu- 
cational interests of the state have suffered a 
great loss in the death of Prof. V. G. Bar- 
bour, dean of the engineering department, 
who died at a sanitarium in Minneapolis after 
a lingering illness of several months. In 
point of service he was one of the oldest 
members of the faculty, and had filled. the 
chair of civil engineering from his graduation 
from the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale 
University till his death. He was an instruc- 
tor of exceptional power and a man of solid 
scientific attainments, which found frequent 
recognition. He was at one time in charge 
of the work of the United States Geodetic 
Survey in this state, and later was employed 


by the commissioners to settle the disputed 
boundary line between Vermont and Massa- 
chusetts. His services to the university, aside 
from his work as an instructor, have been of 
the highest value. His practical judgment 
and executive ability brought him into most 
influential and helpful relations with its af- 
fairs, and did much to develop the scientific 
department and to give it high rank among 
similar institutions of the country. He was 
a Christian gentleman-of the highest type, 
deeply interested in whatever makes for the 
enlightenment and betterment of the commu- 
nity, and was an honored member of College 
Street Church. B. T. 


New Lectures 


That lectures as a source of interest are not 
relegated to the past is receiving fresh proof 
in southern Vermont. General Merritt Bar- 
ber has returned from the Philippines and his 
experiences of a year are sought after by old 
neighbors and friends. A church at Pownal 
was filled a fortnight since by eager listeners 
while the General recounted his adventures. 
Later he addressed a large audience in Second 
Church, Bennington. The speaker adds to 
his comprehensive information of the past of 
the islands the keen observations of a year of 
special opportunities. On the whole, he is op- 
timistic with regard to the future of the Fili- 
pinos under the protection and tutelage of the 
United States. The General soon passes to 
the retired list and will build a home on one 
of the fine sites for which Bennington is 
noted. ; 

Dr. G. T. Smart of Manchester has recehtly 
given a course of lectures before the literary 
élite of Troy, N. Y. Here are the themes: 
Burns and the Revolutionary Spirit, Words- 
worth and the Romantic Mood, Historical Fic- 
tion and Its Critics: Scott and Peacock, The 
Edinburgh Reviewers, The Mid-Century Nov- 
elists, The Ethical Teachers: Carlyle, Ruskin‘ 
Arnold. 8. 


Local Happenings 


BRATTLEBORO has voted that assent to the church 
creed shall no longer be part of the form of ad- 
mission and returns to the original covenant, first 
used in 1816, 

LYNDON.—A bequest of $500 has been received 
from the will of George Ide, whose wife was long 
an active member of this church. 

MILTON holds out-district services during a part of 
the summer. The pastor, Rev. E. E. Herrick, 
has for some time used written questions to aid 
candidates in preparing for church membership. 

ST. JOHNSBURY.—By the will of Mrs. Horace Fair- 
banks North Church receives $5,000, the income 
to be used for preaching, and $2,000, the income 
to be used for supplying gift-books to the children 
who have been regular in church attendance 
through the year. This perpetuates the benefi- 
cence founded by her late husband about twenty 
years ago. Mrs. Fairbanks’s will also includes a 
bequest of $600 to the Vermont Branch of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions. 

SPRINGFIELD.—The men’s seminar recently held a 
banquet at the hotel, over fifty men attending. 
Such topics as The Church and the Men, The Pro- 
fessional Man’s Attitude toward the Church, and 
Christianity and Present Day Problems were dis- 
cussed in a free, frank spirit. The seminar, which 
has just finished a course of studies on The Ser- 
mon on the Mount, is to begin another one on the 
parables of Jesus. Rev. A. C. Ferrin is pastor. 

WILDER.—A pipe organ, the gift of Mr. Herbert A. 
Wilder of Newton, Mass., has recently been set 
up. The young people have presented the church 
with an individual communion service. 





Pr. John Duncan, minister for more than 
forty years of Trinity Congregational Church, 
Aberdeen, Scotland, has just died. He was 
venerated highly in Aberdeen because from 
first to last he was the servant of the poor. 
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Two Diamond Jubilees in Massa- 
chusetts 
TRINITARIAN CHURCH, CONCORD 


The seventy-fifth anniversary of this his- 
toric church has just been observed in a se- 
ries of services covering nearly a week and 
replete with inspiring features. The church 
was formed June 5, 1826, with sixteen mem- 
bers, including ten persons who came from 
the original church because it had become 
Unitarian in its controlling doctrinal belief. 
With limited resources, and at the cost of 
much outward opposition, all of which was 
met with unwavering courage and heroic self- 
denial, they obtained the freedom to worship 
God according to the dictates of their own 
consciences, as they were led to understand 
his Word. It was an act of separation stand- 
ing in lineal succession to that of the May- 
flower Pilgrims 200 years before, and the 
memory of it shall never die. The spirit 
prompting it, while not lacking in Christian 
kindness and good will to those from whom 
they came out, was yet that of a simple, dig- 
nified adherence to the Trinitarian faith 
which the fathers and founders alike of the 
original church and of the town brought in 
1636 from Cambridge, Mass., then Newtown, 
where the original church was formally or- 
ganized. So that, if not in continuity of or- 
ganization—a comparatively minor matter— 
yet in its faith it was and has since been that 
ehurch continued. 

The number of members registered during 
the first fifty years was 375, of whom, sub- 
tracting removals, 132 remained, when, under 
the lead of Rev. Henry M. Grout, its fiftieth 
anniversary was celebrated. During the last 
twerfty-five years 295 have been received. The 
present membership is 202. 

During its history it has been as a fig tree 
planted in a vineyard, living a life and doing 
a work unique within an environment essen- 
tially different from itself in its prevailing 
conception of Christian truth. Yet the tree 
has grown and brought forth fruit. The 
church has been a recognized and growing 
power in the community. Representing no 
large wealth, it has yet sent forth continuous 
gifts for the advancement of the kingdom of 
Christ in our country and the world. It has 
a department of Scandinavians, who hold 
services two evenings in a week in their native 
tongue. 

In 1891 the church, amply able to take care 
of itself in temporal as in spiritual matters, 
without the continued appendage of a “so- 
ciety,” besame incorporated, a change which 
has been entirely justified by results. In 1898 
the church building was reconstructed and 
made practically new at a cost of over $18,000, 
for which the people made willing and gen- 
erous offerings. 

pastor, Rev. G. A. Tewksbury, p’ ed 
the anniversary sermon June 2. In tlie even- 
ing Dr. Plu Roxbury preached impress- 
ively. Ata gathering and reunion 
on the evening of Slune 3 congratulations 
were received from and neighboring 
clergymen, and on the Th evening fol- 
lowing Dr. F. E. Clark ad Endeavor 
Societies of this and surrounding 

In a spirit of harmony, on good ternix, with 
its neighbors, the church faces the future, We- 
termined that by the divine blessing its mor 
row shall be as this day, yet much more 
abundant. G. 


FIRST CHURCH, LOWELL 


June 6, 1826, a council formally recognized 
this church with a membership of fifty, and 
its seventy-fifth anniversary has just been ob- 
served. Three former pastors, Rev. George N, 
Webber, Drs. J. L. Jenkins and Smith Baker, 
were the principal speakers, and the prayer 
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In Various Fields 


was offered by Dr. J. M. Greene. These four 
men had participated in the fiftieth anniver- 
sary in 1876. The church grew out of a series 
of Saturday evening prayer meetings held by 
mill operatives who were not attracted to the 
Episcopal form of worship which had been 
instituted by the founders of Lowell. The 
new church was established without friction 
either with Episcopalians or with Baptists, 
who organized a church at about the same 
time. In 1827 George C. Beckwith of Andover 
Seminary was ordained as pastor, and on the 
Christmas Day following a church building 
was dedicated, which continued in use until 
1884, when the present attractive and commo- 
dious house of worship was erected, at a cost 
of $57,961. While the church has prospered 
from its beginning, its great enlargement was 
in the twenty years’ pastorate of Dr. Baker, 
now of Portland, Me., who received 1,000 
members and brought the church to the front 
rank of our denomination in state and nation. 
During his pastorate nine young men were 
sent out into the gospel ministry and the new 
church was built. 

A prayer meeting on the following evening 
was given to the laymen and women, among 
whom were the Hon. Solon W. Stevens, for 
forty-two years church organist; and Miss 
Annie S. Harlow, “always of Lowell, but just 
now of Bethany Church, Philadelphia,” who 
brought Mr. John Wanamaker’s check for 
$100, as a mark of his indebtedness to the 
church in which she received her spiritual 
birth and training, and of which her father 
was an honored deacon. Among the pleasant 
testimonies of the occasion was that of the 
long-time organist, who assured the pastors 
and returning friends that the gospel was still 
preached “straight from the shoulder” as 
faithfully and firmly as in the past generation 
—a tribute well deserved by Dr. Warfield, 
whose historical sermon of the previous Sun- 
day and whose conduct of the celebration was 
marked by the kindly spirit and wise manage- 
ment which have placed him so high in the 
city’s regard. G. H. J. 


Record of the Week 


Calls 


BOLT, NIKLAUS, St. Jacobi (German) Ch., Chicago, 
Il., to Lugano, Switzerland. Accepts. 

BuRROWS, FRED’K W., Hillsboro Bridge, N.H. 
Accepts call to First Ch., Braintree, Mass. 

BusH, FRED’K W., Hopkins Station, Mich., to 
Bridgeman, Baroda and Sawyer. Accepts. 

CAMPBELL, CLEMENT C., Hartford, Wis., to Madi- 
son. 

CHANDLER, WATSON H., Clintonville and Em- 
barrass, Wis., to Hennepin, Ill. 

CHASE, EDWARD A., Wollaston, Mass., not called 
to Hartford Sem. 

CORWIN, CARL H., Redjacket, Mich., to Bellaire. 

DIBBLE, Wo. L., McPherson, Kan., to Vermillion, 
8. D. 

ESTABROOK, FRANKLIN J., Oberlin Sem., to Collin- 
wood, O. Accepts. 

Fox, JOHN W., Forrest, Ill., to Oneida. 

GRANT, EpwWIn £., Sharon, Vt., to E. st. Johnsbury, 
for a year from June 1. Accepts. 

GUNSAULUS, FRANK W., t» resume the presidency 
of Armour Institute. Accepts. 


HANNA, CHAS. W., Falls Village and S. Canaan, Ct., | 


to E. Canaan. Begins at once. 
HARRIS, WALDO B., Morton, Ill., to Seward. Ac- 


cepts. 

HvuBBARD, GEo. H., Enfield, Mass., not called to 
Longmeadow 

KELLOGG, FRED B., Mt. Vernon, N.Y., to Ran- 
dolph, Vt. 


KRAUSE, Geng o- Hillyard,Wn., adds Orchard 
Prairie to his fi 

MIABEN, B. 8., OW. "Charleston, Vt. Accepts, and 
is at work. 

MAKEL.Fy, GEO. N., Cedar Rapids, Io., to Atlantic 
Ch., St. Paul, Minn. 

MARSHALL; Cuas. G., Dickens, Io., to Britt, Ac- 


cepts. 
MORGAN, Dawip W., Mason, N. H., to E. Barring- 
ton. A . and is at work. 
PATTERSON, W., E. St. Johnsbury, Vt., to 
Randolph Centier. Accepts. 
Paxton, Ropr:. F., Sloan, Io., to Canova and 
Dover, 8.D. Accepts. 
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ROGERS, CLARENCE, formerly of Creighton, Neb., 
to Olathe, Kan. 

RocrErs, WoM., recently of Green Valley, Cal., to 
Weaverville. Accepts, and is at work. 

ScHWIMLEY, Wo. A., to remain another year at 
Kangley, IIll., with an increase of $100 in salary. 

STAPLETON, JOHN, N. Ridgeville, O., to Kinsman 
St. Ch., Cleveland. Accepts. 

STEARNS, FRED’K M., Bridgeman, Baroda and 
Sawyer, Mich., to Bangor and W. Bangor. Accepts. 

TAYLOR, LIVINGSTONE L., formerly of Rochester, 
N. Y., to Puritan Ch., Brooklyn. Accepts. 

THOMAS, DAVID L., " Wheatland, Wyo., to Inde- 
pendence, Okl. Accepts, and is at work. 

THOMPSON, W. SHERMAN, Cliftondale, Mass., to 
First Ch., Somerville. 

WARREN, Wo. F., Freetown, Mass., to Second 
Ch., Huntington. Declines. 

WELLES, T. CLAYTON, Winslow Ch, Taunton, 
Mass., to Highland Ch., Lowell. 

WILD, John, to remain a tenth year at Hanover 
Four Corners, Mass. 

WILSON, JOHN C., formerly of Puritan Ch., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., accepts associate pastorate under Dr. 
A. J. Lyman at South Ch. 


Ordinations and Installations 

BENNETT, HENRY J., and CAREY, EDWARD F., o. 
Andover, Mass., for foreign mission work, June 3. 
Sermon, Dr. Alexander McKenzie; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. D. S. Clark, Fred’k Wilson, and 
Profs. E. C. Smyth and Geo. Moore. Both men 
are under appointment of the American Board— 
Mr. Bennett for Japan and Mr. Carey for Turkey. 

BonD, ANDREW, o. Park Rapids, Minn., May 28. 
Sermon, Rev. F. H. Oehler; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. R. P. Herrick, G. L. Hunt and E. H. 
Stickney. 

DIETRICK, WILL A., i. Second Ch., Lorain, 0O., 
May 2. Sermon, Prof. A. T. Swing; other parts, 
Rev Messrs. H. S. Wannamaker, A. E. Thomson, 
D. L. Leonard. 

HOWARD, LAWRENCE R., Union Sem., o. Central 
Ch., Providence, R. [., June 7. Parts by Drs. J. 
G. Vose and 8. W. Dike. He is to be assistant 
pastor of Central Church. 

LYTLE, Jas. A., o. E.Granby, Ct., May 21. Sermon, 
Prof. L. B. Paton; other parts, Rev. Messrs. D. W. 
Goodale, Richard Wright, J. B. Doolittle, W. C. 
Prentiss and E. F. Talmadge. 

MEAD, E_wevu O., i. Park Ch., Cleveland, 0O., 
May 28. Sermon, Rev. C. W. Carroll: other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. E. 8. Rothrock, C. W. Hiatt, D. L. 
Leonard, J. G. Fraser. 

SPEERS, LUTHER, 0. Osseo, Wis., June5. Sermon, 
Dr. J. W. Frizzell; other parts, Rev. Messrs. H. 
R. Vaughn, 8. M. NeNeil, J. W. White and J. D. 
Whitelaw. 

WILLIAMS, WILLIAM J., o. and rec. pastor Wey- 
mouth, O., June 4. Sermon, Dr. A. H. Currier; 
other parts, Rev. Messrs. H. D. Sheldon, Jesse 
Hill, L. W. Mahn, T. A. James, and Dr. H. M. 
Tenney. 

WRIGHT, RICHARD, i. Belleville Ch., Newburyport, 
Mass., June 5. Sermon, Rev. Asher Anderson ; 
other parts, Rev. Messrs. F. G. Alger, J. 8S. Voor- 
hees, J. D. Dingwell, G. W. Winch, A. W. Hitch- 
cock, C. P. Mills and Dr. D. T. Fiske. 


tions 

BLANDFORD, LEvI D., Pine Grove and Rosedale, 
Mich. 

CHAMBERS, ALEX., Durand Wis. 

CLEAVES, CHAS. P., Red Beach, Me. , 

Fox, JOHN W., Forrest, Ill. 

GusTIN, BYRON F., Bethlehem, N. H. 

HAUGHTON, RALPH J.N , Mass. 

Howe, Gero. M., Lewiston, Me. to take effect 
Sept. 1. 

KENNEY, CHAS. H., Voluntown, Ct. 

OSBORNE, Cyrus A., Lake Geneva, = to take 
effect Oct. 1, after five years’ gi 

Scott, DARIUS By Sioux Falls, S 
return to New En 

STEWART, ISAMBERT B., " Alstead, N 


Dismissions 
CuRTIS, JOHN S., Hopkinton, N. H., June 4. 
PATTERSON. GEO. W., E. St. Johnsbury, Vt., May 
22. 


Summer Supplies 
CLAPP, RAYMOND G., Yale Sem., at North Hyde 
Park, Vt. 
Coomss, MRr., Hartford Sem., at E. Arlington, Vt. 
ELLIS, JOHN T., Ree Heights, 8. D., at Gann Val- 
le 


= and will 


y- 
HARALD, WALDEMAR, at Swedish Ch., Brattleboro. 
HaGar, Cuas. S., Union Sem., at Second Ch., Hyde 
Park, Vt. 

GILMAN, C. W., Turner, Me., at N. Turner. 

JENKINS, JOHN L., recently resigned at State St. 
Ch., Portland, Me., will supply until and during 
the meeting of the National Council with that 
church in October. 

SEAVER, NORMAN, recently resigned at Montpe- 


Continued on page 981. 
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The Case of Dr. Herron 


The council called by the Congregational 
church of Grinnell, Io., to advise concerning 
the church membership and ministerial stand- 
ing of Mr. George D. Herron convened at 
Grinrell, June 4. Of the thirteen churches 
invited, ten were represented, all strictly of 
the vicinage, with the single exception of 
Burlington, where Mr. Herron was formerly 
pastor. The council organized with the choice 
of Rev. J. W. Cowan of Newton moderator, 
and Rev. R. L. Marsh of Burlington scribe. 

The following statement was presented by 
the committee representing the church : 


Statement of the Committee to the 
Council 


The committee appointed by the First Con- 
gregational Church of Grinnell, in accordance 
with the resolution adopted at the Grinnell 
Association held at Baxter, Io., April 30, 
1901, for the purpose of calling a council to ad- 
vise as to what shall be done with reference 
to the ministerial standing and church mem- 
bership of George D. Herron, have communi- 
cated with Mr. Herron in regard to the calling 
of a mutual council, and have received a re- 
ply from him stating that he was willing that 
the council should be ex parte, and declining 
to unite in the call, which communication will 
be submitted to the council. This council 
has, therefore, been called by the committee 
without the aid of Mr. Herron, as appears 
from the letter missive. 

The committee does not desire to appear in 
the light of presenting charges against Mr. 
Herron on its own motion. 

It has been made to appear by the recent di- 
vorce proceedings between M -. and Mrs. Her- 
ron at Algona, Io., and his subsequent mar- 
riage to Miss Rand that his relations to and 
treatment of his wife and children have been 
such as are, to say the least, unbecoming a 
Christian minister. There is evidence that 
may be presented to the council with refer- 
ence to the devotion of Mrs. Herron to her 
husband and his beliefs, his teachings and his 
interests, also with reference to the divorce 
proceedings and the manner in which they 
were brought about. There is evidence that 
the divorce proceedings, while brought in the 
name of Mrs. Herron as plaintiff, were, in 
fact, instituted by Mr. Herron and against 
the wish and protest of Mrs. Herron. 

Since March 21, 1901, at which time the di- 
vorce was granted, Mr. Herron has married 
Miss Carrie Rand, a lady with whom he has 
for the past nine years been on terms of inti- 
mate acquaintance. This conduct on the part 
of Mr. Herron seems to be at variance with 
the teachings of Christ as recorded in Matt. 
19: 8,9; Luke 16: 18. 

If the council so desire the committee can 
introduce evidence tending to substantiate the 
statements herein contained. 

Mr. Herron has sent to the committee a 
communication in the nature of a defense, 

_ which will, at his request, be submitted to the 
council, 

At the request of the council, the committee 
suggested what evidence was at hand that 
would tend to confirm the facts presented in 
their statement. The witnesses called were 
E. M. Vittum, pastor of the Congregational 
church of Grinneli, Prof. Charles Noble, Mrs. 
R. G. Cole, Miss Edith Denise and Prof. 
Clara Millerd, members of the Iowa College 
faculty, Mrs. Jesse Macy, Mrs. J. H. T. Main, 
Mrs. Charles Noble and Mrs. H. H. Robbins, 
members of families connected with Iowa 
College, and Miss S. E. Parker, who had been 
employed frequently as a dressmaker in the 
Herron home. 

The testimony tended to show that Mrs. 
Herron began helpful service for her husband 
while they were together in Ripon College, 
reading his lessons for him when his eyes 


were weak, and that she had continued to 
show the same self-denying care during their 
married life. She completed her college 
course—though Mr. Herron did not finish his 
—and was considered one of the finest stu- 
dents, well-equipped to be the companion of a 
literary worker, Five children were born to 
them, of whom four are living. Mrs. Herron 
has been a faithful and hard-working mother, 
taking upon herself many of the home cares 
usually shared by a husband. She was al- 
ways solicitous for her husband and for his 
comfort. When visiting or receiving calls her 
conversation was almost sure to turn to him 
and his work. When he was present in the 
home everything was planned for his comfort 
and convenience. Mra. Herron was much in- 
terested in her husband’s work, believing 
that he was a man with a special “ mission.” 
And so far as could be gathered from her con- 
versation and public utterances, she was in 
full accord with his teaching. During his 
long absences from home she went into soci- 
ety but little, spending much time in reading 
the books he recommended and taking up new 
studies in order that she might be able to en- 
ter into his life as much as possible. 

During the last few years, when it became 
apparent that Mr. Herron was seeking com- 
panionship and affection elsewhere, Mrs. 
Herron showed no signs of resentment or jeal- 
ousy—so far as her neighbors could judge— 
but only the burden of sorrow and tried to re- 
tain her husband’s love by serving him more 
faithfully. The statement of Miss Parker 
that “she did everything but breathe for her 
husband”’ when he was at home raised a 
smile in the council, but it was the expression 
of an honest conviction. 

Mrs. Herron had said little about divorce 
except under the seal of confidence, but enough 
was known to convince the council that she 
was an applicant for divorce only in a tech- 
nical sense, not consenting to become such 
until fully cenvinced that it would be im- 
possible to maintain the integrity of her 
home. 

Mr. J. P. Lyman, chairman of the church 
committee, presented a certified copy of the 
court records in the divorce proceedings, 
showing that the petition fdr divorce, the 
answer and the decree were all filed on the 
same day at Algona, Io., while Mr. Herron 
was in New York city. The petition alleged 
that “the defendant without cause or excuse 
deserted this plaintiff and refused to longer 
live and cohabit with her as her husband,” also 
that he “ has been guilty of such cruel and inhu- 
man treatment as to seriously impair her health 
and to endanger her life.” In his decision 
the judge declared, “‘The court finds for the 
plaintiff and finds that the allegations of her 
petition are true.” A divorce was granted, 
giving to Mrs. Herron the custody of the four 
children. This was on March 21, 1901. Evi- 
dence in the form of a business letter signed 
“Carrie Rand Herron” was produced to 
show the truth of the published reports that 
Mr. Herron has already contracted a second 
marriage with the woman who had been on 
such terms of intimate association with him 
for at least nine years. 

The council then went into executive ses- 
sion and listened to the reading of a commu- 
nication from Mr. Herron, which is printed 
below. As the council had been called to in- 
vestigate his conduct and not his theology, 
there would have been a question concerning 
the propriety of making this statement of his 
public as a part of the proceedings of the 
council, but as Mr. Herron had already given a 
copy to representatives of the press, there 
was no occasion for deciding such a ques- 
tion. 

The council adopted the following as the 
result of its deliberations. . 


The Finding of the Council 


At a council held in the First Congrega- 
tional Church of Grinnell, June 4, 1901, to 
consider the right to church membership and 
ministerial standing of George D. Herron, 
the following findings were rendered: 

1. That the charge of immoral and unchris- 
tian conduct is sustained by the findings of 
the court which, at Algona, on March 21, 1901, 
granted a decree of divorce to Mary Everhard 
Herron from her husband, on the grounds of 
desertion and inhuman treatment. 

2. The same charge is further sustained by 
evidence presented to this council, showing 
that George D. Herron’s manner toward the 
wife who consecrated her life to the effort to 
make him happy, relieve him of care and aid 
him in fulfilling what she believed to be his 
high calling, has been that of unfeeling and 
selfish indifference and, at least since 1896, of 
studied neglect, culminating in a heartless de- 
sertion and the final tragedy of divorce. 

3. The same charge is still further sustained 
by confessions contained in the paper written 
by Mr. Herron in his own defense and read 
to the council. In this paper he denies the 
right of society to sanction or undo a marriage 
tie between man and woman and presents a 
view of the conjugal relation, of fatherhood 
and the home which is abhorrent to enlightened 
Christian sentiment, and which confirms the 
council] in the opinion that this action of 
George D. Herron is simply the criminal de- 
sertion of a worthy wife and devoted mother 
by a man who has deliberately falsified his 
marriage vows. 

In view of these findings it is 


Resolved (1), That we recommend to the 
Grinnell Association that the name of George 
D. Herron be dropped from its roll of mem- 
bership. 

Resolved (2), That we recommend to the 
First Congregational Church of Grinnell that 
the name of George D. Herron be dropped 
from its rollof membership. 

Resolved (3), That we express our convic- 
tion that George D. Herron has forfeited all 
right to be known by the churches of our faith 
and order as a minister of the gospel, and that 
he is by vote of this council deposed from the 
Christian ministry. 


Dr. Herron’s Letter 


Following is the letter which the council re- 
ceived from Professor Herron: 


No. 59 West FoRTY-FIFTH STREET, 

New YorRK, JuNE 1, 1901. 
Tothe Moderator of the Council: The letter which 
follows was written on the expectation that you 
were to meet on the 28th, which was the date sent to 
me by the first official notice of the committee. I 
was just about to mail it to you when another mail 
brought me the notice of the change of your meet- 
ing to June 4. I have let the letter stand just as it 
was worded at the time. Since then the marriage 
referred to has taken place—although two days be- 
fore the time had not been finally decided upon, 
and there was even question of its being delayed 

for two or three years. Faithfully yours, 
(Signed) GrorGE D. HERRON. 


New YorK, May 23, 1901. 
To the committee appointed by the Congregational 

Church of Grinnell, Io., to call a council of the 

churches to inquire into my ministerial stand- 

ing and church membership. 

Brethren: 1 received your request that I join 
with you in calling a council to inquire into my 
standing as a minister and as a member of your 
ehurch. 1 could not join with you in this call, nor 
do I consider it essential that I should. You area 
body of Christian gentlemen seeking to do what 
you believe to be your whole duty, and the council 
called by you will be impartial, and as eager to do 
what to it seems right as if I joined in the call. I 
eould not hope to include a friendly chureh on the 
eouncil; for, however sad the reflection on myself 
to say so, I have no friend that I know of in the 
Congregational «>«rch or ministry of Iowa. 
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Besides, when I look over the names attached to 
recent denunciations of my life sent out from Grin- 
nell, and reflect that these are the names of men 
who have denounced my teachings in years past, 
and also that some of these are to officiate in the 
council by which I am to be tried, I cannot see how 
this trial can be anything more than a ceremonial 
fulfillment of what you take to be your plain duty to 
the church and to society. 

Weeks in advance of my trial, in the public prints 
of the religious press, your pastor has proclaimed me 
guilty of the things for which I am to be tried. He 
says that he knows what my life has been, and that 
his knowledge is my condemnation. He says that 
the church has patiently endured my criticism of 
its ministry and spirit, and that these have nothing 
to do with the judgment of the church upon my 
character. I think he speaks with perfect sin- 
cerity and does not desire to wrong any one. I 
think, also, that he represents the general feeling of 
the church at large. When I place beside the gen- 
eral feeling the fact that I offer nothing in self- 
defense, and that I have nothing to say that will 
serve to further convict me, in your judgment, I do 
not see how I could essentially affect the verdict 
of even the most impartial court that could be con- 
vened by the church. I have, therefore, left the call- 
ing of the council with you. 

Let me say at once that if a literal interpretation 
of the civil court decree is to be made the basis of 
your procedure, or if I refuse to go behind the de- 
cree, then I do not see how you can do anything 
else than establish the convictien at which you 
have already thus arrived, and dismiss me from the 
church and its ministry. I might suggest to you 
that a court decree granting a separation of this 
kind is based on a technicality, as you must know. 
Our laws are so made that a man and woman 
legally united cannot get apart save upon some 
nominal charge of wrongdoing. I did not know the 
wording of the charge upon which this separation 
was made until I read it in the newspapers. I sup- 
pose it was the least charge on which a decree 
could be issued by an Iowa court. Still I fully 
realize that this suggestion has no value whatever 
as evidence. You have only the court charge and 
decree to go by, and such abundance of evidence of 
appearances as you might gather. If I do not go 
behind the decree and offer no counter evidence, I 
see no course open to you save to dismiss me from 
fellowship. The burden of proof in virtue of all the 
circumstances rests upon me, and if I cannot, or 
will not, prove my innocence the responsibility is 
mine, for you have given me the opportunity. And 
I know that I cannot pe this r ibility by 
any feeling I may have regarding the predisposi- 
tion of the church towards me. 

Furthermore, the responsibility for the circum, 
stances which call you together rests upon me- 
where the public has placed it. It seems wholly 
unnecessary to say this, for no hint of blame upon 
any one else has reached my ears or eyes, while 
I have been universally condemned. It does not 
seem worth while to suggest that such crisis might 
come to a life without any one being morally to 
blame, so we will Ict the responsibility and con- 
demnation rest just where they are. I should not 
call any one my fiiend who would undertake to de- 
fend me at the expense of another. 

I would ask you kindly to let me explain, however, 
that I did not desert my children. No father loves 
his children more than I. But I have long held it as 
a principle that children belong first to the mother. 
Where such separation takes place, if the mother 
desires all the children, they are rightly hers, and 
no considerate man would take them from her. 

Besides, in this case, I think the children would 
choose their mother, who has been their constant 
companion except when she was twice absent with 
me in Europe. They are not babes, but are ar- 
riving at some years of capacity to choose for them- 
selves—the oldest of them just blossoming into 
womanhood. This may not be known to you be- 
cause my having not yet reached middle life, but it 
may be understood when the fact is taken into 
account that the marriage annulled took place be- 
fore I had quite reached my twenty-first birthday. 
Furthermore, when I turn from the desires of a 
father’s heart to wbat is best for the children them- 
selves, I think their choite of their mother would be 
wise ; for they will have a good mother, while the 
life of a man given to socialist revolution cannot 
fail to be more or less the life of an outcast. 

In this connection I would like to say that I do 
not see why the matter of adequate financial provi- 
sion should have been made a basis of complaint or 
discussion. Certainly it was the right and the duty 
of the mother of these chi’dren to accept such pro- 
vision, in simple justice to herself and them, as it 
was my duty to provide to the utmost. As to what 
friends enabled me to do this, that is a matter into 
which the public has no right to inquire, so long as 
those concerned are satisfied. 





As a council you are acting in defense of what you 
believe to be the sacredness of the family institu- 
tion, against which I am to you an offender. In or- 
der that your action on this point may be complete, 
let me say to you that I do not believe that the 
present marriage system is sacred or good. It 
rather seems to me the destruction of liberty and 
love and truth, which make life sacred and worth 
while. Iflove and liberty are the basis of morality 
then a marriage system that makes one human be- 
ing the property of another, without regard to the 
well-being of either owned or owner, seems to me to 
be a blasphemy of the very soul and immorality. 
The family founded on force is a survival of slavery 
and one of the expressions of slave principles on 
which our whole civilization is built. It is a mode 
of superstition which thinks it good for human be- 
ings to own each other, and good for the race to 
have all its sourtes and tools of life owned by the 
few who are strong and cunning enough to possess 
them. The ethics of the legally and ecclesiastically 
enforced family make it possible for a man to live a 
life of monstrous wrong, of ghastly falsehood, of 
even unbridled lust, and yet be highly moral ac- 
cording to the standards by which we are judged. 
The same standard condemns and disgraces the 
purest expressions of comradeship if they cross the 
conventions or forget the decrees of custom. Free 
and truthful living is thus made a tragedy to have 
overwhelming and revengeful retribution added 
unto it, while slave living and falsehood may be re- 
warded with world blessings and ecclesiastical 
canonization. 

I thoroughly believe in the vital and abiding un- 
ion of one man with one woman as a true basis of the 
family life. But we shall have few such institutions 
until we have a free family. Men and women must 
be economically free—free to use their powers to 
the fullest extent, free from the interference of legal 
and ecclesiastical force, and free to correct their 
mistakes—before we can have a family that is noble, 
built on unions that are good. Lives that are essen- 
tially one, co-operative in the love and truth that 
make oneness, need no law of state or church to 
bind them together. Upon such the imposition of 
force is a destruction and a blasphemy. On the 
other hand, no law in the universe has a right to 
keep together .those who are not vitally and essen- 
tially one. It is only in freedom that love can find 
its own, or truth blossom in the soul, or other than 
slave-individuality unfold. 

It is the duty of society to see to it that every child 
is surrounded with the resources of a complete life; 
it is the business of society to see to its own father- 
hood and motherhood of every child, as well as to 
hold every parent responsible ; it is the business of 
society to know every child of woman as a free and 
legitimate child of God, and welcome it as an in- 
he ritor of the reverence and resources of the earth ; 
but itis not the business of society to unite or sep- 
arate men and women in the marriage relation. 
Love must be set free and liberty must be trusted if 
noble and beautiful homes are to spring up to make 
the earth a garden of truth and gladness. The co- 
ercive family system is filling the earth with false- 
hood and hypocrisy, misery and soul disintegration, 
and is perpetuating the morality of slaves and liars. 
In times past men have thrown away their lives in 
protest against what seemed to them tyranny and 
wrong. There is a new world coming whose way 
ean be made ready only by those who will throw 
away their good names and accept, perhaps, ever- 
lasting disgrace as the price. And if I willingly 
accept all the obloquy and retribution which church 
and society may visit upcn me, in making a protest 
against a system that seems to me destructive to all 
true morality, and to the very citadel of the soul’s 
integrity, then my protest has earned its right to be 
heard. 

It seems useless and hopeless to speak to the re- 
ligious or moral custodians about the agony of the 
soul for self revelation; about the increasing and 
intensifying struggle of man to outwardly express 
what he inwardly is. Our morality is altogether 
based on appearances, on calculated action, and 
has so little to do with truth or reality that the 
spectacle of a man trying to be simply honest with 
the world, in order to be honest with his soul, causes 
him to be taken either for a criminal or a madman. 
Under our social system no one says what he 
really thinks, or lives what he really is. Our 
sayings and doings, or the things that we say 
not or do not are guided by a desire to be re- 
spectable, to be approved; hence action and thought 
are alike dishonest, and without freedom or beauty. 
Our religion and conduct, our customs and good 
names, our international diplomaeies and business 
successes, deal with chances and appearances; they 
are a matter of the dice and not of the soul. 

Civilization with its network of falsehood and 
suspicion, or retribution and revenge, is a sort of 
world-conspiracy against the soul’s integrity and 
against individuality. Yet the right of a single soul 
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to fully and freely express itself, to live out and 
show forth all the truth about itself, so that it need 
have within itself no hid thing, but be naked before 
the universe and not be ashamed, is infinitely more 
important than the whole fabric of civilization. The 
travail of the soul to become honest, the struggle of 
man to become himself, is far more vital and revo- 
lutionary, more menacing to what we call civili- 
zation, than any questioning of the marriage system, 
or the questioning of any institution. You may be 
sure that when the son of man rises out of the com- 
mon life there will not be left a shred of any kind 
of institutional bond, and there will be no sentine} 
on the walls of the soul’s possibilities. 

All that has come upon me in this for which you 
condemn me springs from an effort to be the truth, 
to make my life appear what it is, even though that 
which is light to me be black darkness to the world. 
I cannot speak what I seem to see as truth without 
living out all the truth about myself, even though the 
living of truth destroy my opportunity to speak. If 
in trying to be truthful to the world I have lost all 
opportunity of serving it, then let it be so. The 
life that you condemn me for not living was a lie. 
Yet I fruitlessly tried to convert it into the truth, in 
order to be moral and self-denying according to the 
standards of religion and private ownership. The 
life I now live is the truth, though these same 
standards condemn me for living it. I will accept 
obloguy and destruction from the world, and not 
complain, nor defend myself, nor ask to have any 
cup of punishment pass from me; but I will not live 
a lie—not to win or keep the favor of gods or men. 
The anguish and cost of reaching this point God 
knows; but I have reached it, or rather been pre- 
cipitated upon it; and it is this that brings me under 
your judgment and the world’s condemnation. It 
seems useless and hopeless to say it, but the crisis 
that brings me under your judgment and the world’s 
condemnation springs from a moral agony to be 
true to what I take to be the truth. 

I may be mistaken, or stupid, or mad, or anything 

you like, but I have acted from the highest right I 
know, and from the deepest sense of truth and honor 
I have. Of the monstrous things charged against me 
in this wild flood of devastating gossip, I know my- 
self to be guiltless; my soul is white from all of that. 
And in the long run that is enough—enough that a 
man be conscious of the rectitude of his own soul. 
In the reach of the centuries it does not matter what 
the world thinks a man is; what a man actually is— 
what he knows himself to be, is all that matters. 
Sometime and some where, if the universe be sincere 
and rational, the truth will care for its own. And 
a work that can be overthrown because a man tries 
to find his way through the dark by truth that is in 
him, because he seeks some directer path through 
the life’s awful tangle—such a work is not worth 
preserving; while no good, or worthful or lasting 
work can be overthrown with the overthrow of a 
man. 
Into the public discussion of the action you are 
judging has come the name of another than myself— 
that of Miss Rand; and I suppose that your judgment, 
at least in the public mind, will be upon her as well 
as upon myself. If there were anything I could do 
or suffer to have this not so, I would; but it is so, and 
1 must meet it truthfully with you and the world. 

It is said and assumed that the separation in 
question was obtained in order that a marriage 
between Miss Rand and myself might be consum- 
mated. So far as I am concerned, and so far as the 
mere matter of marriage is concerned, that is not 
true, for the causes that led to the crisis existed 
long before I knew Miss Rand. On the other hand, 
it is true that the comradeship between Miss Rand 
and myself entered into that crisis, and that when- 
ever and wherever she will permit me to announce 
her to the world as my wife, whether it be to- 
morrow or next week or years hence, whether it 
be before your council meet or after, I shall do so. 
For years she has lived a life of selfless devotion 
to all that is good, as well as to every work and 
obligation of my life, giving everything and asking 
nothing. So true is this, on the mere economic side, 
that instead of the reputed wealth of public prints 
she would come to me practical y without money, 
her inheritance from her father pledged away for 
her lifetime, and she dependent upon her mother 
for bread. Again, the world has ruthlessly taken 
away from her her good name—the good name of one 
as innocent as the babe born last night—and that has 
been done by that part of the world where you of 
this council live, upon whose college campus she 
has l¢ft a part of her inheritance and seven years of 
beautiful service. 

Yet not because of any or all this would I take 
this step, but because, when publicly placed in a 
position where I must either affirm or deny the 
unity of my life with hers, or else evade the inter- 
rogation, I can be truthful to the world in no 
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Record of the Week 
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ier, Vt., has consented to supply during July and 
August. 

WuirTs, W. A., Boston Evangelical Institute, at 
Granby, Vt. 





Personals 


EMERSON, THOS. A., has closed his fifteen and one- 
half years’ pastorate at Clinton, Ct., and will 
reside for the present at Wakefield, Mass. 

EMRICH, FRED’K E., 8. Framingham, Mass., has 
been granted three months’ leave of absence—a 
part of which he spends in Europe—and has re- 
ceived from friends a purse of $500. 

LEAVITT, HORACE H., Broadway Ch., Somerville, 
Mass., was presented by his parishiorers and 
friends with $100, prior to his departure for a 
three months’ trip abroad. 


Churches Organized 


New YORK, N. Y., Port Morris Ch., rec. June —. 


May Receipts of the A. B. C. F.'M. 














1900 1901 

nations $37,614. 04 $34,729.32 * 

Do nations ‘for the debt, 65.00 
Legacies, 3,022.25 7,875.75 
$40,701.29 $42.605.07 
9 mos. 1900 9 mos. 1901 
Donations, $383,199.01 $348,880.28 
Dong ions for the debt, 699.08 884.00 
Legacies 88,412.30 97,879.80 
#472,310.39 $447,644.08 


Decrease in donations, $34,318.73 ; increase for 
the debt, $184.92 ; net decrease. $24,666.31. 


Church Happenings 


HELSEA, MASS., Central.—The jubilee of church 
and Sunday school are being celebrated this year. 
Last Sunday the 50th anniversary of the school 
was held with especially large attendance. Inthe 
morning a baptismal font was presented by the 
Sunday school and 15 children were baptized. 
The school enrollment is about 850. The church 
celebration will occur about Thanksgiving time. 

“ITCHBURG, MASS., Rollstone.—The pastor, Rev. 
W. O. Conrad, through house-to-house visitation, 
has secured sufficient pledges to lift the debt of 
$4,000 which has burdened the chureh for several 
years, 

HAMILTON, MAS8s., has sustained an irreparable 
loss in the sudden death of Deacon Oscar F. 
Whipple, who for over fifty years has been a faith- 
ful chureh member and S. S. teacher. 

sAKE GENEVA, WIs.—The house of worship has 
been reopened, after being decorated and reno- 

vated throughout. By efforts éf the pastor about 
$1,500 have been raised, besides $700 by the 
Ladies’ Union, and the chureh year closed with 
all debts paid and a balance in the treasury, the 
first time in about a decade. This result was 
largely made possible by generous gifts of Chi- 
cago summer residents—an important offset to 
the difficulties of a summer resort. 

MILWAUKEE, WIs.—Hanover Street recently cele- 
brated its semicentennial, with addresses by Rev. 
8S. S. Mathews, a former pastor, Dr. Theo. Clifton 
and others. The next evening Rev. H. H. Jacobs 
was installed as pastor. 

NEW YoRK, N. Y.—Trinity, under the pastoral 

care of Rev. F. B. Makepeace, is enjoying marked 

prosperity. Eighteen members, nine on confes- 
sion, were received on Whitsunday. The Sunday 
school has made substantial gains, the resident 
church membership has increased over 40 per 
cent., debts amounting to nearly $1,000 have 

been paid, a new carpet has been bought, and a 

public library of 2,000 volumes has been founded 

and incorporated. 








Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 








RAL a aioe ag! Mi New Haven, June 3, by Rev. 
T. T. Munger, D. Rev. Philip Henry Raly yh and 
Mary Robbins, denauion of the late President De Forest 
of Talladega, Ala. 


Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths 1s twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toa line. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 














BREED—In Alstead Center, N. H., June 1, Deacon Whit- 
ney Breed, aged 91 yrs. 

KUSSEY—In oa N. Y., June 2, Elvira Augusta, 
wife of Robert Bussey, and mother of Robert D.. 
Jr., of N. Evans, %. Y., and Frank A. of Buffalo, aged 
59 yrs. Interment at Ware, Mass. 

HAINES—In Waterbury, Vt., June 6, Deacon Leander 
H. Haines, aged 67 yrs. 

LADD—In Waterbury, Vt.. June 3, Warren Hamlin. son 
of Rev. George E. and Mary Hamlin Ladd, aged 4 yrs. 
Burial at Lexington, Mass. 

LAUGHLIN—In St. Louis, Mo., May 30, Mary Hood, 
daughter of Rev. J H. Laughlin, missionary in Shan- 
tung province, China, and grand-iaughter of Rev. Win. 
Johnson, St. Louis, Mo. 

REED—In Damengines. Wis., Charles Edward Reed, aged 
71 yrs., 4mos., 7 dys. 

SMITH—In West Medford, June 4, Rev. Charles Baker 
Smith, aged 85 yrs. Interment at Gardiner, Me. 
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goed H. Bains 2g 
Died in Princeton, N. ney Huntington, 
eldest daughter of the i ists Davict and Peanor Noyes. 
Mr. Noyes is still remembered with reverence and af- 
fection as one of the founders and as the senior —— 
of the Central Church, Boston. This office he held, 


the great advantage of the church, from its my Geack 
in the Odeon until his death in 1852. During this period 
his associates were Messrs. J. C. Ldegaen fel Saf- 


ford, w. J. Hubbard, William Ropes and Ezra Farns- 
worth, men widely known and highly honored in Con- 

gregational circles. Mr. Noyes was deeply interested 
in the religious, e cational and charitable movements 
of his day, anc Ss ny = in the improvement of the 
music of the chure -] development of musical 
education in the pubite ec sch 

His daughter inherited her “father’s interest in reli- 
gious and charitable matters. She was a trained and 
thoroughly educated mus-cian. Her activity in good 
works continued throughout her life. Her father’s 
connection with the Prudential Committee of the Amer- 
ican Board early enlisted her interest in the cause of 
foreign missions and in individual missionaries, of many 
of whom she was a valued correspondent. 

For many years she was a of the hc hold of 
her brother-in-law, the late Prof. Charles A. Aiken, 
professor of Latin in Princeton University and after- 
wards process’ of apologetics in Princeton Theological 
Seminary. Since Professor Aiken’s death, in 1892 
Miss Noyes has lived in Princeton with her sister, Mrs. 
Aiken. As the writer of this notice had been a pastor 
of the church of which her father was for many yeas 
the senior officer, she often talked with him o 
whom both of us knew well and valued highly as Striends, 
and of many others who had gone to their reward be- 
fore he became the church’s pastor. No recollections 
were more 2 cherished by Miss Noyes than those 
associated with this noble Christian c ongregation in t “ 
Odeon and in Winter Street. Miss Noyes’s life 
Princeton, as in Boston, was full of m6 works, and her 
end was peace. JOHN DE WITT. 


Where the Larger Y. M. C. A. 
Delegations Stop 


Adams House.—Ohio ey tion, 125; Indiana, 50. 














} 
American House.—Virg 3c. | 

Beucom 4 ‘hambers. “springfield Training School, 75; | 
alee | 

Hote Wolletue. co Menyiend, W. Virginia, District Colum- 
bia, Delawar pte | 

Hotel Barto Phitadelphia, 20; Wisconsin, 30. 

Norfolk House.—Brooklyn, N. Y. 

. Copley Square Hotel.— Alumni Springfield Training | 
se 

Oxford Hotel.—Denv er, 12; Evansville, Ind., 18. 

Parker House. Fie agp 05; ; Michigan, 40. 

Lenox House.—Can: 

Thorndike Hotel. pe pod Jersey, 50; New York, 50; 5 
State Secre'aries from Illinois. 

Student House, Mass. Ave.—New Jersey, 30. 

Victoria.—Oregon, 8 (or more). 

United States Hotel. —Pennsy lv ag 100. 

Crawford House.—Pennsylvania, 1 

Young's Hotel.—Large de egation coms Washington City. 

Hotel Vendome.—Headquarters oe aes Commit- 
tee; large delegation from Chicage 

Hotel Ber keley.—Overfiow Headquarters for Secretaries | 
of the International Committee. 

Hotel Empress.—varty from Connecticut. 
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Meetings and Events to Come 


Boston tod «al MEETING, adjourned to first Mon- 
day in Oct 

MOUNTAIN one CONFERENCE, Tusculum, Tenn., 
June 6-20. 

INTERNATIONAL CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR CONVENTION, 
Cincinnati, July 6-10. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF FOREIGN MIssi0NS, Hartford, 
Oct. 8-11. 

AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Oak Park, Ill., 
Oct. 22-24. 

NATIONAL COUNCIL, Portland, Me., Oct. 12-18. 


SUFFOLK WEST ASSOCIATION, Auburndale, Mass., 
June 19, 2 P. M. 


SPRING STATE MEETINGS 


Connecticut, New Haven, 


That Eruption 


On your face or body; that fitful bilious- 
ness, indigestion or headache; that loss 
of appetite; that tired feeling, from which 
you are suffering, can be radically cured by 


June 18, 19 








Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Then why put up with it? 
This great medicine will make you look 
better, feel better, eat and sleep better, 


Accept no substitute. 


“My husband had pimples on his face 
and back but is entirely rid of them since 
taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla. I have taken it 
| myself and it has given me strength.’’ Mrs, 
BoHLER, 297 South 6th Street, Newark, N. J. 


“I was all run down, had no appetite, and 


| could not sleep. After taking one bottle of 
| Hood’s Sarsaparilla I felt better and could 
| eat anything I wished.” Mrs. 


AMANDA 
FENNER, Oneco, Conn. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla promises to cure 


and keeps the promise. 
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should be as soft as 
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Paine pillows. 





There is a distinction between pillars and pillows. 


Both 
one is as hard as granite and the other 
down. 


Yet few upholsterers make this distinction sufficiently 
The pillars of their reputation are too soft and the 
pillows of their manufacture are too hard. 

We invite the public to take a trial trip on a pair of 
We have facilities for securing the highest 
grade of feathers brought to Boston. 
quantities, and can frequently take an entire lot, where no 


We buy in very large 


other maker can afford to buy over a third of the quantity. 


_ This often secures to us the virtual 
Canal Street prices do the rest. 


control of a specially choice line. Our 





PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, and FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 








Established 1859. 


J. §. Waterman & Sons, 

















2326 & 2328 Washington St. 


Open Day and Night. . . - 
eee teen jee Bh Roxbury 72 or 73. 


al eh RT given to every detail. 
ons, and other special rooms connected with 
establishment. enemas persons in attend- 
ance day and night. 














HUSTLING YouNG ‘MAN can “make $60 per 

— and ~~ Ky Permanent ition. Experience 
rite quick for ulars. 

CLARK & CO., 4th and Locust Sts., Philadelphia, Pa, 


AA 


Every new fashionable shape ; 
all the latest desirable shades. 


49 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON 
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Dr. Herron’s Letter 


[Continued from page 980.) 


other way than by establishing the fact of that 
unity. After this storm of savage and senseless 
wrong has broken upon her, after all she has given 
and lost, after she hasbeen the source and inspirer 
of so much of such work as I have done, after I have 
lived for so many years because she has lived al-o, 
after she has dedicated my life to the socialist 
eause of freedom, for me to leave her to face the 
world alone or wait an hour after she would 
permit me to announce her to men as my wife 
would be for me to commit spiritual suicide, and 
try to deceive the world in order to win for my- 
self some work or place in it, or some fragment of 
faith from it. If this confession of life is evil to 
you and to all the world, then let it be evil; if te 
any one on earth it is good, then to that one let it 
be good. If free and truthful living be the final 
outcome of all things, then the outcome will vindi- 
cate us. 

But we ask for no vindication; we can expect 
none. Ifthe chasm into which we have been swept 
together closes in about us, we shall not murmur, 
nor judge our judges, nor seek for mercy, nor ask 
any one to defend us or stand by us or with us. We 
face the fact that if we join lives in this chasm we 
condemn ourselves in the eyes of the world. We 
accept this condemnation with open eyes and de- 
liberate purpose, willingly paying the utmost far- 
thing exacted for the truth which the world cannot 
touch or take away after it has done its worst. For 
we shall feel that we are standing for the liberty of 
countless millions of unborn souls when we stand 
for the truth of our own souls and pay the fullest 
price of liberty. We should not want to involve a 
single friend or any cause in responsibility for us, 
but go our way and live such life as remains to us, 
anywhere the world may permit. 

And now you may judge us. But let me say that 
I would rather be the worst that has been said about 
me, rather be worse than the severest denunciation 
has made me out to be, than to sit in one of your 
places as my judge, or in the place of those clergy- 
men who have sought to destroy my good name 
without knowing anything of the cause or the facts 
they were judging, or asking me as a brother if I 
had any explanation to give. If my good name is 
gone, and my small value to the’ world with it, I 
think the church has paid a dear price for this 
destruction, however worthy its motives. 

The spectacle of venerable and prominent leaders 
of the church competing with the vulture press in a 
hunt for irresponsible gossip and for convicting and 
blasting appearances, the eagerness of some of 
those influential clergymen to make the most and 
worst of the defenseless position of a man they have 
tracked and laid in wait for, their pitiless digging at 
the roots of the sacred sorrow and tragedy of a life 
in order to get at its secrets and prove thereby that 
its teachings are false and its deeds are evil—all 
this is a revelation of the spirit and temper of the 
church that will not be lost on the working classes, 
and will not fail to disclose the immense and awful 
gulf between the spirit of Jesus and the church that 
claims his name. 

You cannot know anything of the sources or 
causes of the crisis you are now judging, for no one 
who knows will tell you, and you would not know if 
you were told. And the depths of elemental immo- 
rality, of self-deceit and revenge, lie in our eager- 
ness to judge one another and to force one another 
under the yoke of our judgments. The only judg- 
ments that we have a right to make on one another 
is the free and truthful living of our lives. 

In conclusion let me say, out of justice to you as 
to myself, that I shall not misrepresent your action 
nor put it on other than your own grounds. I shall 
not represent you as crucifying me for socialism or 
heresy, or.for my attacks on the ehurch. I have 
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nowhere or at no time used language indicating 
this, and every such word attributed to me is a 
newspaperforgery. I am dismissed fromthe church 
and its ministry for conduct which you consider to 
be unbecoming a minister and a gentleman. And 
your view of the life I have lived, with such service 
as I have tried to render, only seems to you to con- 
firm your judgments, to which must be added the 
voluntary testimony of this letter. So I shall ac 
cept my dismissal in the terms which you give it, 
and I shall not try to evade the consequences of 
your decision. I shall not speak again as a minis- 
ter of the church, nor seek its fellowship, nor act as 
its representative, nor speak in its language. If 
anything that I may hereafter do or say shall be of 
service to any one or to any cause, it shall be done 
or said with the clear understanding that the church 
is free from responsibility for such service, and that 
I am disowned by the church because of its judg- 
ment on my life and character. 

Pardon me for writing so long. I only meant to 
write a brief note when I began, but the desire to 
fully express myself to you has made me write on. 

With only fellowship in my heart for you and for 
all [ remain, Faithfully yours, 

(Signed) GkorGE D. HERRON. 


It is not the multiplication of institutions 
that is needed but the consecration of indi- 
viduals.—E. H. Griggs. 


Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers Jifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 














Housekeeper. An American woman desires posi- 
tion as housekeeper or cook in a family or small institu. 
tion. Address Miss D. P., care The Congregationalist. 


To Let. For by eee furnished farmhouse, 9 
rooms, shade trees, pe o arore, ne “4 7 2 miles from 
R.R. Stanley H. A bbot, Wilton, N. 


Housekeeper. A ‘A position want wanted in hotel, boarding 
house or private fam ; ee... experienced woman, 
trained at Pratt Institute, rooklyn. Address G. E. 8., 
care The Congregationalist. 


To Rent for August. Seestitully situated fur- 
nished cottage on Bear Isiand, Lake Winnepesaukee. 
near steamboat landing “ad ae posiofice, pine grove, wide 
— good fishing. Rev. W. S. Hawkes, Springfield, 





Housekeeper. a woman of refinement — a posi- 
tion as housek caretaker. companion, or in some 
other capacity wi! ere trustworthiness and inowledge of 
domestic affairs are desired. ferences exchanged. 
Address H. M. C., waare The Congregationalist. 


Second-hand Pipe Organ for sale cheap. The 
church at Thompson. C Ct., having received the gift of 
@ new organ to remove the presept organ. 
a of vale ne tent reed than price. Ad- 
dress J. 8. Lewis, Thompson, Ct. 


Vacation employment. To combine aoe ment 
sa recreation during the summer vavration, a your 
my A teacher, would care for or teach chiliiven. A place 
Peg 9 he senehor 7 sesenee. Willing to travel. Address 
The Uo: tonalts’. 


Companion." A lady teacher would like to accompany 
wae family to the seashore or country during vacation. 
‘ould assist in care or teaching of children, or as com- 
panton to invalid, or any other hy duties. Address, 
eacher, North Salem, N. H. P.O 


Furnished House to Let at “g! rate, in Bedford, 
Fifteen miles from Boston, five minutes from 
station, three from electrics. Ten room simply but 
comfortably furnished, abundance of small fruits. Septe 
grove adjacent. Address Rev. E. Loomis, Bedford, Mass 


Summer Boarders. Iam m eeseored to take a few 
boa ders in my home, “ Taylo ” at Middlefield, 
Mass., in the Berkshire Hills. ‘Middlefield is one of the 
most picturesque of the hiil towns, altitude 1,900 ft. 

with re oe and —? Koren ty meg Rates $1.00 per ay. 
with specia' h June, and to families. Ad- 
dress Mrs. J. T. iWeb, Middlefield, Mass. 


Furnished House to nt, t, July and August, in 
suburb 12 minutes by trai In quiet et ate 
k, surrounded by Torest trees, with birds and squirrels, 
leven rooms = 7 gas range, ope n fireplace. Sha ng 


Jamaica Pond. 15 from Franklin Park golf ong ‘and 
Arboretum, 30 minutes b —— from Park St. Best 
of driving and ¢ cling. ferences required. Rade 
L. Anderson, Parley Vale, Jamaica Plain, Boston. 
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venience, easily operated, very durable 


Outside Venetians 


combini: lind and awning. Applied to any window, 
Light and elegant, yet so strong that storms cannot harm 
Last for years. Also Inside 
Venetians and a Steel Shutters. Men ion this paper 


for free pamphlet. gas, GODFREY WILSOV 
Paterteeand Mfr. § W. 20th St., New York 
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Hornby’s Steam Cooked Oatmeal ae 


The “Pilgrim Series” of 
Lesson Helps and Papers 


Used by all but a small fraction of the Congre- 
gational Sunda} schools in this country. 








FOR TEACHERS. THE PILGRIM TEACHER. 
Monthly. 50 cts. a year; reduced to 10 cts. per 
quarter to schools. 


FOR THE HOME DEPARTMENT. THE HomME 
STUDY QUARTERLY. 44 pp. 4 cts. per quarter. 


FOR SENIOR SCHOLARS. THE SENIOR QUAR- 
TERLY. Enlarged Edition. 48 pp. With music 
and written answer questions, 5 cts.; Standard 
Edition, 36 pp., music, 4 cts.; Abridged, without 
covers, 3 cts.; Leaflet form, per quarter, 2 cts. 


FOR INTERMEDIATE SCHOLARS. THE INTER- 
MEDIATE QUARTERLY. Enlarged Edition. 48 pp. 
With music and written answer questions, 5 cts.; 
Standard Edition, 36 pp., music, 4 cts.; Abridged 
Edition, no covers, 3 cts.; Leaflet form, 2 cts. 


FOR JUNIOR SCHOLARS. THE JUNIOR ()UAR- 
TERLY. Standard Edition. With illustrations, 
4 cts.; Abridged Edition, no covers, 3 ets.; Leaflet 
form, 2 cts. 


FOR PRIMARY SCHOLARS. LITTLE PILGRIM 
LEssON CARDS. A picture in colors, with ques- 
tions, one for each lesson. 2} cts. per quarter. 


FOR THE WHOLE SCHOOL. BIBLE LEsson Pic- 
TURES. A roll with 12 large colored pictures on 
the lessons. Per quarter, 75 cts. 


OUTSIDE THE INTERNATIONAL SERIES. STUDIES 
IN THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 52 lessons. STUDIES IN 
THE AIsTory OF ISRAEL. 104 lessons. Each of 
the above in quarterly parts, 13 lessons ea h, 7) 
ets. per quarter. PRIMARY PICTURE CARDS, ac- 
companying each series, 4 cts. per quarter. THE 
LITTLE PILGRIM, mentioned below under “ Pil- 
grim Papers,” is an excellent lesson help for 
children when something other than the Inter- 
national Lessons is desired. 





The Pilgrim Papers 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. THE WELLSPRING. 8 pages, 
weekly, illustrated. 75 cts. a year; 12} cts. per 
quarter to schools. 


FOR INTERMEDIATE SCHOLARS. THE PILGRIM 
VISITOR. 4 pages, weekly, illustrated, with 
Junior Endeavor department, etc. 40 cts. a year; 
8 cts. per quarter to schools. 


FOR PRIMARY SCHOLARS. THE MAYFLOWER. 
4 pages, weekly. In colors, fully illustrated. 30 
cts. a year; 6} cts. per quarter to schools. 

THE LITTLE PILGRIM. A weekly Bible story 
and lesson paper. In colors, 25 cts. a year; 5 cts. 
a quarter to schools. 


All Sunday school publications at publishers’ 
lowest rates. No matter where published. 


The Pilgrim Press 


14 Beacon St., Boston. 175 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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ARPETS prices. 658 Sa tae 


ATMANU JOHN H.PRAY & SONS Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


FACTURERS 
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Woman’s Board Prayer Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, JUNE 7 


Mrs. E. W. Greene presided. The island 
workers, including the Woman’s Board in 
Hawaii, were especially remembered. Miss 
Lamson reported u« letter from Miss Channell 
in Guam, where, after the typhoon had well- 
nigh demolished many houses and trees, ma- 
laria followed. In spite of this and the in- 
evitable loneliness while Mr. and Mrs. Price 
are away for their visit to Ruk, Miss Channell 
writes cheerfully of her little school of four 
boys and four girls, and of her part in Sun- 
day services, 

Miss Child spoke of the limited force in 
Ruk, where the Misses Baldwin need the 
support of sympathy and prayer, and told of 
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Educational 


Educational 





NEW HAMPSHIRE 


MASSACHUSETTS 





NEw HAMPSHIRE, LAKE OssIPEE. 


SUMMER CAMP FOR BOYS 
A seven weeks’ camp on Lake Ossipee, N. H., will be 
conducted by Mr. Benner of the Wollesiey School for 
Inquiries may di 
WARD AUGUSTINE BENNER, Wellesley, Mass. 








MASSACHUSETTS 
MASSACHUSETTS, BRIDGEWATER. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
Regular courses. Special courses for college gradu- 
ates and teachers of cxpertanes. Entrance ex- 
aminations June 27, 28, Sept. 10, 11. ans circulars 
address ALBERT G. Boren, Principal 


MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


The Wellesley School bors 


Prepares for College. Much attention is given to de- 
1 of ch t Special inducements offered 











¥ v 
to young boys. Apply to 
EDWARD AUGUSTINE BENNER, Wellesley, Mass. 





the encouragement in the work again op 
in Ponape. 

Miss Kyle gave a brief account of her five 
weeks in Florida, where, in the face of un- 
favorable conditions and scanty means, the 
Christians in the churches look abroad to the 
foreign mission field and are eager to bear a 
part in this service. In traveling 1,100 miles 
in the interest of this work Miss Kyle noted 
an absence of the indifference which is met, 
alas too often, nearer headquarters. 

Mrs. Thomas S. Smith of Ceylon reminded 
the audience that just at this time the depu- 
tation are probably visiting in Jaffna, “one 
of the oldest and one of the dearest missions 
of the Board.” 

After next Friday, June 14, the meetings 
will be suspended for the summer. 





Dr. W.S. Ament, inthe Boston Transcript of 
June 8, describes graphically the farce of 
judicial procedure carried on by French mili- 
tary officials in Cho Chou, who, in pursuit of 
their hostile ends toward Protestant missions, 
did not hesitate first to arrest him and then to 
search the American Board mission premises 
at Cho Chou. Through this narrative many 
things concerning the animus of the attacks 
on Dr. Ament and on Protestant missionaries 
in general become clear. 





For Impaired Vitality 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
HALF a teaspoon in half a glass of water, when 
exhausted, depressed or weary from overwork, 
worry or insomnia, nourishes, strengthens and im- 
parts new life and vigor. 








Educational 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 

4 Ashburton Pl., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis; San Francisco; 
Los Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 











THEOLOGICAL 
MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 





Fuil course in all “estament with addi- 
tional jon in New Testament Greek. En- 
trance examination Thursday, it. 5, _ 9 A.M. 


For Catalogue or fare ry formation 
— . Beckwith ‘apply to Me. 


CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Term opens Sept. 26. For catalogue or information, 
address Pror. G. B. STEVENS. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


Andover Theological Seminary. 


Ninety-fourth year begins Sept. 18,1901. Full faculty. 
Thorough instruction for college graduates in all 
branches of theological study. Elective system. Large 
library. Buildings recently renovated ; heated by steam 
throughout. 

For catalogues and information address 

President of the Faculty. 











CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 


HARTFORD zterasie nits ists 
THEOLOGICAL 


Special courses in Missions and 
Hey School Work. Sin ites My 
Prof. M. W. Jacobus, Hartiord, 








MASSACHUSETTS, CONCORD. 


CONCORD SCHOOL, 
CONCORD, MASS. 
Prepares boys for college and scientitic school. 


For catalogue address THOMAS H. ECKFELDT, 
Head Master. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WEST NEWTON. 


The Allen | English and Classical School 


West New ssachusetts. Both sexes. Pre- 
for colleges. One instructor to every seven = 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, A.M., D.D., President 


67th year by some 8 18. Endowed college prepara- 
; with od courses for high schoo! graduates 
‘others rs not t wishing Lo college course. PR my 


Frenc! d rman ; Stea eat, 
electric jighting ting, ~y New brick dormitory J added. 
be an ‘olf, extensive un Beauti- 
and he healtnfuly ocated, within 30 miles of Boston. 
home a uences. For catal ogue address the 

bs | Norton. 


MASSACHUSBTTS, COTTAGE CITY. 


ARTHA’S VINEYARD SUMMER 
INSTITUTE, Cottage City, Mass. 


Five hundred peeves Forty Instructors. Send for 
64-page circular. 
WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Hyde Park, Mass. 








MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY %:ropotitan advantages 
structors. tudents from 92 Universities, 21 
Foreign countries and from 35 American States and 
Territories. WILLIAM F. WARREN, President. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY fre. fooms ana tree 








ealthful location. Fine athletic grounds. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BosToN. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
Pepa Privileges. be a a Women. aeewenee 
a us Se 19. “Aeevates F. CLARKE, A. M., ™ D. 
hawmut Ave., near Massachusetts Ave. 
Send for Catalogue. 


MASSACHUSETIS, ANDOVER. 


ABBOT ACADEMY "*" “xisz.tssz 


Andover, Mass. 


The 73d year opens September 12. Three Seminary 
Courses and a College Fitting Course. Annual expenses 
$400. Address Miss EMILY A. MEANS, Principal. For 
catalogue, W. F. Draper. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


MISS KIMBALL’S HOME SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS. 
Pleasant home. Excellent instruction. Several courses 
of study. Sosege preparatory. Permanent home and 
care for motherless girls. Descriptive circular sent on 
Worcester, Mass. 








application. 





MASSACHUSETTS, EASTHAMPTON. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY 
Prepares boys for any college or scientific school. 
Library ; physical, chemical, biological laboratories , 
rymnasium, ete. ’ New athletic field with + mile 
. Opens September, 1901. JoszerH H. SAWYER, 
Ms A Principal, Easthampton, Mass. 





MASSACHUBETTS, WEST BRIDGEWATER. 


HOWARD SEMINARY 


For Girls and Young Ladies 
WEST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
piotowss, i one pre ye gg! and Special courses. 
Library, La meses, A d Music Studios. Terms, 
$350 t gs00° Cata logue. MISS SaRaH K. LAUGHTON. 


MAssac HUSETTS, Boston. 
BOSTON EVANGELICAL INSTITUTE 
Boston Station R. 


This school reorganized is in the care of efficient 
instructors and prepares young people for all Chris- 
tian work. Its course of study is carefully arranged 


forthat purpose. The next term begins Se 18, 1901. 
For partic u wy nels may be made of v Henry 
¢ Graves, resident, Somerville or 


R. C. Habbenley, "Esq., Sec retary, Boston, wna 





MASSACHUSETTS, NATICK. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


NATICK, MASS. Near Wellesicy and Boston. 
Certificate admits to seven leading colleges. Advanced 
courses offered.. Ample grounds for golf, tennis, basket 
ball. Catalogue and Views sent on application. 


Miss CONANT and Miss BIGELOW, Principals. 


tition in the near ot SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


hundred pine RY write -fourth Year opens Sept. 18. 
Address Dean, M. D. BUELL, 12 Somerset St. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 105 pecisfSchctarsnips 
of $25 each. Lecated close to SCHOOL OF LAW 


the Courts. Four bn a ag me 
students last year. O 2. Address Dean, 5. C. 
BENNETT, Isaac Ric Hall, y+ Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY A2 cones ere oa teeare 
examination. Exception. SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


facilities. Opens Oct 3. Address Dean, J. P. SUTHER- 
LAND, 295 Commonwealth Ave. 
Five hundred students 


‘| BOSTON UNIVERS! in attendance. Elective 
courses in great GOLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 


variety. Ac | hen 
sion from certificating schools without examination. All 
the collegiate degrees. Opens sept. 19. Acdress Dean, 
W. E. HUNTINGTUN, 12 Somerset St. 


BOSTON UNIVERSI Philosophical and litera- 


ry courses, leading to the 


degrees of A.M. GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 


D. For 
Celle BROWNE, only. Opens Sept. 19. Address 
Dean, BUWNE, 12 Somerset St. 

















RHODE 1 ISLAND | 


Ruope ISLAND, PROVIDENCE. 


FRIENDS SCHOOL 


Providence, B.1I. Founded by Friends over a cen- 
ury ago, but open to all denominations. Endowed. 

Eighteen States represented last year. Ideal combina- 

tion of school and home life. yea 
AUGUSTINE JONES, LL.B., Principal. 











CONNECTIC nba 








Connecticut, NORWALK. 


MRS. MEAD’S SCHOOL for Girls. 


“ Hillside,’”’ Norwalk, Conn. 


Admits to leading colle; “s Seo otndiee ag girls who 
do not go to college. MEAD, P’ 








_NEW YORK 








NEw YoRK, NEWBURGH-ON-HUDSON. 


The Misses Mackie’s 
SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 


Newburgh-on-Hudson, N.Y. Certificate given in 
both General and College Preparatory Courses. 





MASSACHUSETTS, AUBURNDALE. 









ppy, healthy, earnest 
proflale pan Abergm in all ways 
for their daughters. * 





PENN iSYLVANIA 








PENNSYLVANIA, PHILADELPHIA. 


IVY HOUSE 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr and other colleges. Ad- 
dress Miss MARY E. STEVENS, 59 High Street, Ger- 
mantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 








OHIO 





OHIO, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN 69th Year begins 
COLLEGE  *%crtember 18, 1901. 


JOHN HENRY BARROWS, President. 
Al 0 Christian College. Leet ousepee 
with li museums, labora’ 
Seventeen build ings. Departinents: “ithe, Gel college, othe 
Academy, the Theological 
of Music. Also courses in drawin ing and Sating, and a 
four years’ Normal Course in Trateiog for 
women. hty-four instructors, bs, students last 
year. For full information, sddress the Secretary, 
GEORGE M. JONES, Box E 22, Oberlin, Ohie 
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Our New Policy 


Guarantees an annual income to your bene- 
ficiary, for a number of years or for life, as 


The Business Outlook 


Some improvement in the general trade 
situation is to be noted during the past week. 
For the first time, really, since the season com- 
menced, we have had warm, sunny weather, 
which has favorably influenced the retail 
trade, which in turn has produced increased 
activity in jobbing lines, notably dry goods, 
shoes and other articles of wearing apparel. 
It is a pleasure to call attention to a rather 
better tone in textiles, this improvement being 
due to a larger distribution of summer dry 
goods, and also to reorders for woolen goods 
for fall delivery. 

In iron and steel there is some tendency to 
quiet down, and not a few experts believe 
that the boom in iron and steel products is a 
thing of the past. The iron and steel mills 
are not booking as much new business as 
they expected, although at the present time 
they have sufficient orders on hand to keep 
them busy until well into July. 

A better demand is to be noted for new wool, 
and woolen manufacturers are buying a little 
more freely. The print cloth situation in 
Fall River still continues very unsatisfactory. 
The only notable declines in staple prices the 
past week have been in cotton, rubber and to- 
bacco. The forward movement in boots and 
shoes has been helped by more seasonable 
weather, and shipments are considerably 
ahead of this time last year. Some dis- 
appointment is felt-that the machinists’ strike 
has not been settled, and the predicted strike 
of Eastern paper mill hands has materialized ; 
on the other hand, building trades have been 
particularly free from labor troubles this 
spring, building operations throughout the 
country being conducted on a large scale, 
which makes the market for all kinds of 
building materials active and firm. 

Monetary rates continue easy and are ex- 
pected to favor the borrower during the sum- 
mer, or until it is time to ship currency to the 
West to move the crops. 

The speculative situation in Wall Street 
has likewise quieted down considerably, and 
the stock market has become quite profes- 
sional in tone, being moved by room-traders 
back wards and forwards within comparatively 
harrow limits. It seems to be good opinion 
that as the heated term progresses specula- 
tion will grow more dull and prices will sag 
of their own weight. 





In and Around Boston 


The Flower Show 


The new building of the Horticultural Soci- 
ety, at the corner of Huntington and Massa- 
chusetts Avenues, was opened with a show of 
the rarest and most beautiful flowers of June. 
By combining the exhibits and showing each 
sort by itself the most effective possible use of 
the new halls was secured. The display of 
azaleas, rhododendrons and orchids was spe- 
eially notable, contributions coming from 
some of the most famous private gardens of 
New England. The flowers were arranged 
under the supervision of Professor Sargent of 
the Arnold Arboretum. Symphony Hall and 
the new Horticultural Building together make 
this locality one of the centers of the city’s 
taste and enjoyment. 


A Poet of Human Nature 

The last meeting ‘of the ministers for this 
season was held Monday. Dr. C. H. Beale 
gave a carefully prepared and instructive 
paper upon Browning. The poet did not fail 
to teach from nature, but excelled as a painter 
of the world of the soul. He knew its times 
and seasons and its people. His poetry has 
come into a new atmosphere of appreciation, 
and the Browning societies have done much 
to stimulate a study of his work. 

The meeting accepted the special courtesy 
of the police commissioners of the city for a 
harbor sail on the Governor Bradlee June 24, 
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may be arranged. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION, 


The 


Prudential 


Insurance 
Company 
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? of America 
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You thus avoid the 


danger of unwise investment of the proceeds 
§ of your Life Insurance and assure your 
; family absolute protection. 


THE 


HAS THE 
STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 





Investors of experience know that 
a sure income is provided by purchas- 
ing solid bonds, This class of security 


we handle exclusively. We should be 
glad to send you our list, which will 
aid you to make an investment with 
an assured income. 


VE YORA 


ELT. GAY’ £S2- 








WESTERN 


MORTGACES 


and FORECLOSED LANDS 
Bought for Cash. 


CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
R d th 
HUGH MAC RAE). Cocuiative. Pree 
& CO. ferred Stocks of 
BANKERS. Cotton Mills in the 


South for safety and 
Investment tor satisfactory in- 


Securities |terest returns. 
Wilmington, N.C. Invite correspondence. | 


% SAFE INVESTMENTS 


in Missouri pate on a Farms 


I have invested pa em per e@ past twelve yeore 
without loss of dy ‘to Ld ay Satisfac' 
eastern references and full information furnished, 
Address 

WM. R. COMPTON, Macon, Missouri. 


NOT A DOLLAR LOST IN 22 YEARS | 


I have been n loans at = office for y Pee 
AT pds) PER ENT. ND SIX PER CENT. CLEAR 
OF TAXES and all expenses, and have never lost a 
jg Loans always .~ ured by FIRST MORTGAGE 














refer you to big Eastern Insurance Companies, who em- 
ploy my services in this capacity. I always investigate 


securities perso! 
Iilustrated booklet and list of loans free. 
BEVERLY H. BONFOEY, 6 Maia St., UNIONVILLE, MISSOURI. 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE: 119 BROADWAY. 





| Ninety-Fifth Semi-Annual Statement, Jan., 1901. 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 

























cues FRE pera eee Ae $514,815.89 

| Estate......:.... - 1,718,265.81 

t hited States Bonds: 2,058,000.00 

State and a Bonds 683,500.00 

Railroad Bonds......... <adin 856,880.00 

Water and Gas Bonds........ eit 144,700.00 

Railroad Stocks ..........-cccseeeseccesrees 6,155,050.00 

| Saeiuand Mtariens toc sing: ist ii doa wai 440,250.00 
onds an 01 es, be st lien on 

& RR eR ee 160,400 00 

Loans on Stocks, payable on demand..... 249,375.00 
as uncollected and in hands of 

PONE co dncnscctund pesadsertherenoucta ne 608,932.29 

| Interest ane and accru-d on ist Jan. 1901 47,664.54 


are $18,637,833.53 
LIABILITIES. 


Cash: Capital «os. c..idssvescccsccce gous 83,000,000.00 

| Reserve Premium Fund.,......_..... 125.00 
| Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims 794,209.60 
PE cnonidicphiunenvacnsiparanee 5,297,498.84 
$13,637,833.53 





Surplus as regards Policy: holders $8,207,498 .54 
JOHN H. WASHBURN, President. 

ELBRL G. udent 
AREUNAH M. BURTIS, W. H. —— Secretaries. 
H.J ¥F ERS pUSWELL) | Ass’e Secretaries. 

NEw YORK, January 8, 1901. 








Religious Notices 





ical notices, addresses by ministers, 
Py "i aisnehed phen ‘ie heading at ten cents a lin 








FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING, under the 
auspices of the Woman’s Board of Missions, Pilgrim 
Hall, Congregational House, every Friday at 11 a. m. 

REMOVAL.—The Evangelistic oe of New Eng- 
land, with its Ministe ent, has removed its 
offices to 167 Tremont St., in the State Association Build. 
ing. 8. M. SAYFORD, Gen’l Sec’y 

REV. CuHas. A. G. THU RSTO, 
Supt. Ministerial Dept. 

THE annual meeting of the Congregational Education 
Society, according to its — on, fs regularly held 
upon le second ednesday in June. y virtue of the 
power lodged in the pene ym the naan wa forthe 
present year is apeeiated for the third Wednesday, or 
June 19, 1901, in grim | Hall, Congregational House, at 
2p.M. The e report of the directors will be siven, | the 
officers elected, anc y 
The annual report gives the list of members. Every 
church, also, which has contributed to the general treas- 
my during the year, is entitled to accredit and send one 
delegate. 








of Se SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 weal 
, New York. In rated April, 1 Object: 

eirens the moral and social condition of seamen. jus. 

tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 

homes and Louses lead seaports — — 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgo tyoing v 

pup tienes the Satior’s Magazine, Seaman's end 7 


Contributions to pete its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the the oeiete at New York. 
Bev. o- Gusrirs, A. STODDARD, President. 
Vv Secretary. 
W: C. STU S Wensorer, 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL CON- 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTISING 
COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE FACT 
THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE 
CONGREGATIONALIST. 











15 June 1901 














15 June 1901 





Items of Interest 


illinoisans are speculating over the why and 
the how of a stolen veto message by Governor 
Yates taken from the desk of the secretary of 
state. 

It is now Dr. E. H. Conger, United States 
minister to China, his alma mater, Lombard 
College, Illinois, having conferred the title of 
LL. D. upon him. 


Orders have gone forth to inspectors of 
immigrants that all persons affected with 
tuberculosis of the lungs are to be excluded 
from the United States. 


The death of Bishop Parker, one of the 
missionaries of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in India, selected by the last General 
Conference to become bishop and succeed to 
the work of Bishop Thoburn, is a blow to the 
cause of Christ in India. 


The board of trustees of the Berkeley 
Divinity School, Middletown, Ct., announce 
that the project of moving the institution to 
New Haven and affiliating it with Yale 
University has been given up, possibly only 
temporarily, but still definitely for a time. 


The American Museum of Natural History ~ 


in New York is about sending out an investi- 
gator to study the life and customs of the 
Chinese, and part of his duty will be to spend 
a year ina Buddhist temple in Peking, study- 
ing the life of the priests and the details of 
the worship. 


Bishop Whipple of Minnesota threw his 
influence in favor of Rev. S. C. Edsall of 
South Dakota and against Rev. W. S. Rains- 
ford of New York city in the election of bishop 
coadjutor of Minnesota last week, his plea 
being that a man acquainted with the life of 
the Northwest should be chosen. 


The Anglican bishops in the House of Lords 
have just secured the appointment of a select 
committee to investigate the increase of pub- 
lic betting amongst all classes of Englishmen. 
Lord Salisbury cast cold water on the scheme 
and refused to commit the government to any 
recommendations the committee might bring 
in. This seems to be his chronic attitude 
toward all reforms. 


The recent census of Ireland shows that the 
Methodists are the only religious denomina- 
tion which is gaining in numbers, Roman 
Catholics having decreased 6.7 per cent., Prot- 
estant Episcopalians 3.5 per cent. and Presby- 
terians .3 per cent. since the last census was 
taken. The Methodists have gained 10.4 per 
cent. Wesleyanism always has been a vig- 
orous foe of Catholicism and bids fair to be in 
a country predominately Catholic hitherto. 


The legislature of Connecticut had before 
it last week a bill which if passed would have 
rectified some of the glaring abuses in repre- 
sentation in that body which now exist under 
the town-unit system. But it failed, owing 
to the opposition of representatives of the 
smaller towns, which have most to lose by any 
change in the system. An effort is now being 
made to induce the legislature to call a con- 
stitutional convention, the feeling being that in 
that way this and other needed changes in an 
ancient charter can best be brought about. 


The strike in the Dayton, O0., Cash Regis- 
ter Factory, where ways and means for making 
labor a joy had been carried farther by the 
employers probably than in any other factory 
in the country, has at last ended with a victory 
for the employers, as it should have. Public 
sentiment from the first was with the Messrs. 
Patterson and against the employees, who 
permitted walking delegates from the trades 
unions to put them in the position of seeming 
ungrateful for all that had been done for them. 
No ineident in the recent history of clashes 


between labor and capital has so discredited | 


the trades-union movement and so disheart- 
ened those who believe in social experiments 
such as the company had carried on at great 
expense, 


Appeals to the Man 


AY. M,C. A. View Point 


The standing need of the Christian churches is 
always men. Not that woman does not render her 
valiant and indispensable service, but rather that 
in the absence of men a strong hold upon the com- 
munity life is lost. How shall manhood become 
attracted to the churches? By men. But first 
through a more generally accepted belief that reli- 
gion is a necessity to men, and that the churches 
guide them to its purest and most satisfying forms. 

The relation of the religious press to this problem 
is more pertinent than many suppose. It brings 
into the home life the virile and manly influence of 
Christian thought and that which is always church- 
ward. Thus it is altogether worth while to place its 
copies—even for a brief time—in households where 
the head of the family may not be a regular church 
attendant or specially interested in its activities. 


In the Christian Association men are seek- 
ing men. Our present offer of this paper 
for twenty weeks for twenty-five cents is 
one opportunity by which to bring them 
within reach. 


Business men, educators and professional men in 
many departments write us of their appreciation of 
this paper. It has Appeals to The Man. To the 
work of the Y. M. C. A. these columns have always 
given recognition, as this and recent issues prove. 

An association secretary said within afew days, 
“Your paper is very valuable to us.” Another sec- 
retary in a prominent New England city said, 
“There is no religious paper so much sought for 
by our readers as The Congregationalist.” <A col- 
lege secretary in the South writes, “I have read 
with intense interest the papers by Mr. Speer on 
The Twentieth Century Christian.” And much more 
might be qucted to this same effect, that this jour- 
nal is deeply interested in men and that it secures, 
a@ response from men. 

Will you co-operate with us in reaching the men 
of your congregation or Association? 

Yours, THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Warren P. Landera, Supt. of Circulation. 


ECZEMA 
for 20 Years 
CURED. 


Would not sell his Generator for $1,000 if he 
could not get another. Read what Mr. G. M. 
Taylor of Boston has to say. 

Boston, Dec. 14, 1900, 
Thermo-Ozone Co., 184 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
Dr. J. A. Beecher, 

Dear Sir :— 

I have had eczema for twenty years 
on the calves of my legs, so that the skin 
was rough and flaky and at times very 
disagreeable; but after applying the 
generator with the sponge treatment for 
a few weeks the scales have disappeared 
and the skin is as smooth as any part of 
my y- One thousand dollars would 
not buy that little machine from me if I 
could not get another one, 

Yours truly, 
G. M. TAYLOR. 

This is only one of hundreds of just such cases. 
We do not claim to cure everything, but if you are 
a sufferer and have failed to get relief, it will pay 
you to lovk into the merits of this most remark- 
able discovery. 


The OZONE GENERATOR is Used 
by INDIVIDUALS and FAMILIES in 
the Homes for Every-Day Ills. 


Home treatment Outfit includes Gener- 
ator, Medicine Case with assortment of 
medicines, and a large book of 300 pp., by 8. R. 
Beckwith, M. D., an eminent surgeon, physician 
and teacher, and the discoverer of this force. 

J. A. BEECHER, M. D., 
Consulting Physician. 











Free Consultation Monday and Thursday 
from 10 to 12 A. M. 


60-Page Circular sent free upon application. 


THERMO-OZONE Co. 
(New England Offices) 184 Boylston St., Boston 
Take Elevator. 
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Experiment 


W orth Trying! 


When you next order biscuit, 
crackers or wafers tell your 
grocer you want the kind that 
comes in the In-er-seal Pat- 
ent Package. When you get 
them,’ serve them from the 
package. Don’t put them in 
a cracker jar—keep them in 
the package! You will be 
surprised to find them as 
fresh as to-day’s bread, as 
delicate as a piece of pie crust 
just from the oven, and you 
will pass a resolution never 
again to buy any kind of 
biscuit not protected by the 
In-er-seal Patent Package. 





Soda, Milk, Graham and Oatmeal 
Biscuit, Vanilla Wafers and Ginger 
Snaps come in the In-er-seal 
Patent Package. Don’t take a 








substitute. Look for this seal on 
the ends of the package. 















at — 
O°” 10,000 tr. 


National Prize at Paris 


Quina 


[ AROCHE 


A Ferruginous Tonic 


Pleasant to the taste; assimilate quickly and 
thoroughly in all cases of Stomach troubles, 
prem A and Poorness of the Blood. 
22 rue brouct 
PARIS 
E. Fougera & Co. 
Agents, N.Y 
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IODIDE OF IRON 
for ANAEMIA,POORNESS of the BLOOD, 

CONSTITUTIONAL WEAKNESS 

OFULA, Etc. 
None genuine unless signed “‘BLANCARD”* 
ALL DRUGGISTS, | 

EB. PFOUGERA&CO.,N.Y. Agts. for U.S. 


 SALESMEN AND 
AGENTS WANTED 









\y sold, Demand 
enormous. Everybody buys. 
Over the kitchen stove it fur- 

a nishes plenty of distilled, aer- 

king water, pure, de- 


spep- 
S sia, Stomach, Bowel, Kidney, 
and Heart Troubles; 
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RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB’S 
TOURS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 





Parties under special escort will leave Boston, June 24, 
and July 8, for a tour through the 


GREAT LAKES, 


The Pacific Northwest, 


ALASKA 


THE YELLOWSTONE PARK, 
Ghe Wonderland of America. 


These parties will devote 5 days to the 


PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION. 


The outward journey from St. Paul will be over the *‘Soo 
Line’’ and Canadian Pacific Railway. visiting Banff Hot Springs, 
and the return via the Northen Pacific Railway. 

Tours to Yellowstone Park and Return, leaving Boston 
July 15 and 29, and August 26. 

Tours to the Yellowstone Park, Idaho, Utah, and Colorado, 
leaving Boston July 15 and August 26. 

California and the Yellowstone Park, going via Colorado 
and returning via the Mt. Shasta Route, leaving Boston July 5, 

Pan-American Exposition Tours, June to November. 

Tours to Europe, July 9 and 30, and September 24. 

Around the World Tour, August 19. 

Tours to all the Leading Eastern Resorts, during July, 
August and September. 

Railroad and Steamship Tickets to all points. 

\#~ Send for descriptive book, mentioning trip desired. 





RAYMOND @ WHITCOMB CO. 
296 Washington Street, opposite School Street, Boston. 
25 Union Square, New York. 


1005 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 















Blue Serge 


Armure 


Summer Suits 
GENTLEMEN 


$15 


These fabrics have especial weight, and con- 
sequently the Suits will not cling or wrinkle. 

They are the best that are woven for coolness 
and comfort during the hot season. 

Our Blue Serge Armure is entirely controlled 
by us, having been made expressly to our order 
in three shades that are absolutely permanent, by 
a leading American mill. Therefore, these Suits 
cannot be obtained in any other house in this 
market. 


‘“‘Stouts” and “Slims” at this price, $15 


NOTE. Ali goods manufactured by us bear our full 
name and designation on the etiquette as follows: 


Pinst 

















What about Bible Stories 
for the Children ? 


Those who make a close study of the child mind 
tell us that for little children there is no form of 
instruction like the story, and certainly no stories 
are more charming than Bible stories, especially if 
told so that children can understand them. 


The Little Pilgrim 


A Bible Story Paper for Children 


gives each week a Bible story, beautifully illus- 
trated, told in simple language by writers who 
know how to interest children. 

It is one of the very best papers for distribution 
in the Primary Department of the Sunday School. 
ist. Because it is just as handsome and attractive 
as any paper which is filled with miscellaneous 
pictures and stories. 2d. Because it is instructive 
as well as entertaining. Children who read it 
every week or have it read to them by their 
parents cannot grow up in total ignorance as 
to the principal Bible characters and events. 
3d. It has questions on the stories and may be 
used as a lesson paper when desired, and is so 
used in many classes, especially when the regular 
International lesson is difficult for children. 

Are you aware that we furnish enough copies to 
supply any Sunday School Primary Department 
one Sunday free of charge? 

Why not experiment with them ‘since it costs 
you nothing? 

Che Miicrim Press 


BOSTON CHICAGO 














Burlington 








$25 Round Trip 
Chicago to 
Colorado. 


That will be the rate July 
1 tog. Other days $31.50. 
Then why broil at home 
during July and August? 


It takes only two nights on the road to 
get there from New England by using 
our Chicago-Denver fast train. 


Inquire for copy of our Colorado 
Handbook. It tells all about the 
hotels and boarding houses; their 
prices, etc. Free. 


W. J. O’MEARA, New England Passenger Agent, C. B. &Q. R.R., 
306 Washington Street, Boston. Mass. 
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